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New Taxing System 
Soaks “Rich” States 
and Showers Manna 
on “Poor” States 


T’S an old saying that “there’s a 
black sheep in every flock.” In the 
case of the United States the propor- 
tion is much greater: for out of the 
18 states, 10 of them are now in the 
black, while all the other 38 are in 







SPECIAL ~~ s.._ | 
PATHFINDER MAP OF Tie 


DISUNITED STATES: 


WITH THE STATES DIVIDED ON TAX: PAYING BASIS: 
“RICH” STATES ARE SHOWN WITH FRECKLES POOR” ONES WITH NONE 


the red. This makes it easy to pick 
out the black sheep and “soak” them 
right. Seeing that nobody else has 
undertaken the task of dividing the 
States up according to these lines, the 
Pathfinder has done it. You have the 
result in our special map of the “Dis- 
united States,” presented herewith as 
Exhibit A. At first we thought we 
should have to move some of states 
around a little, so that the opposing 
states would not have to be too close 
neighbors. We even considered call- 
ing on Under Secretary of Agriculture 
Tugwell to assist us in this work of 
transportation and rehabilitation. But 
when we had amassed all the figures 
—and this itself was a full week’s 
job— we found that we could leave 





the states “as is.” This is really better, 
for there would have been some big 
chinks to fill in—and there might even 
have been some missing parts—if we 
had yielded to the natural temptation 
to make a jigsaw puzzle of the matter. 
We know that several of the states 
have been threatening to leave the 
Union, because they think they have 
not been favored as they should be in 
the distribution of manna from Wash- 
ington. However, the threat to get 
out of the Union is so old that it is not 
taken very seriously now. When the 
states were young quite a number of 


est curse of the day is the concen 
tration of wealth in the hands of 
about 456 people. There must be some- 
thing done to get a more equitable 
distribution of the nation’s earnings.” 

Well, something IS being done. 
Hitherto the power of the federal gov- 
ernment to levy taxes has been con- 
fined to the cost of operating the gov- 
ernment, on an approved and economi- 
cal basis. But under the new plan, 
Uncle Sam levies taxes not only to 
pay for running the government but 
so that unlimited amounts of money 
may be collected “from those best 


6 SENATORS 
AND 368 ELEC- 
ORAL VOTES 









them threatened to take their dishes 
and go home—but they didn’t. A 
“Civil” war, we believe, was carried 
on for four years to put this very is- 
sue to the test, and as we remember 
it, the verdict was for an inseparable 
Union. So, “for better, for worse” 
the 48 states seem to be joined to- 
gether in holy wedlock. The divorce 
courts are not open for the purpose 
of dissolving this union—but abundant 
alimony is provided for in the new 
family arrangement, so that the poor 
relations will always be taken care of 
by the rich ones. It will be lucky if 
there are enough rich ones for this 
purpose. Prof. S. F. Eberhart, of 
Huntington, Ind., has just written us 
saying: “We all know that the great- 








able to stand it” and redistributed in 
the form of a thousand new and far- 
reaching benefits to the people who 
need better markets, more work, old- 
age pensions, health insurance, un- 
employment insurance, schooling, 
camp training, etc. This is a very 
practical and direct way of carrying 
out the very demand which is voiced 
by Prof. Eberhart, as quoted. If Prof. 
Eberhart was the only person in the 
country who felt that way, his views 
would have no significance. But when 
a majority seem to be thinking that 
way, it is true that “there must be 
something done.” In the early days 
of the Union the South was the domi- 


(Continued on page 16) 








TIMELY TOPICS 


HALLOWEEN IS “DEVIL WORSHIP” 

When you are preparing for that 
elaborate Halloween ball or are mak- 
ing a striking costume to wear you 
will likely ask yourself or someone 
else: Why do we celebrate Hallow- 
een? What is the origin of this hila- 
rious festival? From now until that 
eventful night of October 31 and for 
days afterwards people in all walks 
of life will be discussing this “alle 
halowene tyd” or “all hallows tide.” 

Like most Christian festivals this 
celebration is associated with ancient 
pagan rites and customs. Celebrated 
as Halloween or All Saints’ Day, it is 
now chiefly known as the eve of the 
Christian festival. But this holiday 
had a far from saintly founding. Hal- 
loween long antedates Christianity 
and history shows that the ancient 
Druids, devil-worshipers and believers 
in human sacrifice that they were, 
made this night an occasion for car- 
rying on the wildest orgies of their 
cult. The superstition still believed 
in by many that this is the one night 
in the year during which ghosts and 
witches are most likely to wander 
abroad, was largely based on the old 
Druidical rites. These pre-Roman 
priests of Britain would gather their 
clans on Halloween and with mystic 
symbols call forth the wicked souls of 
the departed. Their principal god 
was Saman, Lord of Death. So be- 
ware! 

Halloween as observed in modern 
limes also appears to have been de- 
rived partly from the festival of Po- 
mona celebrated in old Rome at the 
harvest season. This undoubtedly ac- 
counts for the popular association of 
pumpkins, fruits, nuts, etc., of au- 





tumn with Halloween (All Saints’ 
Day or Hallowmas). Furthermore, it 
likely explains why the _ various 


“spirits” or “hobgoblins” associated 
with the celebration are now imper- 
sonated by pumpkin and other lan- 
terns, disguised figures, etc. 
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HAUPTMANN LOSES APPEAL 

“Jersey justice” has long been a 
popular phrase. Although the tradi- 
tional meaning of “Jersey justice” im- 
plies “speed,” there has been no great 
evidence of speed in the Hauptmann 
case, but “Jersey justice” has never- 
theless triumphed. Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann, the ex-German machine 
gunner, who was convicted and sen- 
tenced to the electric chair for the 
murder of little Charles A. Lindbergh, 
jr., has lost his appeal to the New Jer- 
sey Court of Errors and Appeals, the 
highest tribunal in that state. After 
devoting months to the study of the 
condemned man’s appeal the court’s 
13 justices unanimously decided there 
were no errors by the prosecution or 
presiding judge during the trial at 
Flemington last winter and declared 
the death sentence must stand. In an 


opinion written by Justice. Charles 


W. Parker, one of the deans of the 
New Jersey bench, the court conclud- 
ed that “from three different and in 
the main unrelated sources the proofs 
point unerringly to guilt, viz: (a) Pos- 
session and use of the ransom money. 
(b) The handwriting of the ransom 
notes, and (c) The wood used in the 
construction of the ladder.” 

This decision virtually exhausts all 
the purely legal and judicial moves in 
the case. The defense counsel has 
planned to seek any of several fren- 
zied legal steps, but at this writing 
only a few formalities apparently 
stand between Hauptmann and the 
electric chair. Before any other 
moves are made by the defense a 
new date must be fixed for execution. 
Experts say there is less than one 
chance in 50 the United States Su- 
preme Court will even grant a hear- 
ing on the plea of an unconstitutional 
trial. Failing a Supreme Court hear- 
ing the defense counsel may ask for a 
new trial based on “newly discovered 


evidence” which they claim has been 
found. Failing in that an application 


will be made to the New Jersey Board 
of Pardons which has the power to 
commute his sentence to life impris- 
onment. But after the new date of 
Hauptmann’s execution is set an ap- 
peal to a higher court will not post- 
pone execution of the sentence. It will 
take a stay from the Court of Errors 
and Appeals or the Supreme Court to 


do that. 
ec 


POTATO LAW CHANGES LIKELY 


While the five-sided potato war has 
been somewhat overshadowed by the 
almost one-sided Italian march of de- 
struction in Ethiopia it is still raging. 
In this “hot potato” war the count is 
three to two—two for enforcement of 
the law and three against enforcing it. 
First of those desiring enforcement of 
the law are the opponents of the New 
Deal. They know it is unpopular with 
many people and want it enforced for 
its political effects. Then the farmers, 
especially the growers of large quan- 
tities of potatoes, want the law enforc- 
ed as Congress passed it. On the op- 
position there is the small farmer or 
the farmer who raises only a limited 
number of spuds. He is more than 


supported by that “badly bled” indi- 
vidual—_the consumer. 


These allies 





— St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Speaking of hot ones—the AAA is still 
juggling it, not knowing just what to do 
with it. 
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are morally supported by the admini 
tration of the Department of Agric) 
ture which does not want to enfor 
the law but will be compelled to do 
if the necessary funds can be foun 

At this writing the above is the « 
act status of the “tuber tempest,” b 
there are signs the questionable la 
will be amended to satisfy all of t) 
belligerents. In fact sniping has 
ready ceased because the Potato P; 
gram Development Committee of t! 
United States (representing produc: 
of a large percentage of the natio) 
commercial potato growing areas) h 
recommended legislative amendmen! 
to the Potato Act of 1935 and request- 
ed Secretary of Agriculture Wallace | 
transmit them to Congress when th 
august body convenes in Janua: 
These amendments include: 

An increase in present exemptio: 
for farmers whose average sales ar 
five bushels or less annually. Pern 
growers whose average sales hav: 
been less than 50 bushels annually | 
receive a sales allotment equal to sales 
for the base period 1932-34. Appro\ 
al by a referendum vote of two-third 
of the producers would be necessar) 
if the act is to remain in operati 
after the potato marketing year whic! 
ends November 30, 1936, but no vot 
would be required for the potato al- 
lotment year which begins Decembe: 
1, 1935. Exclusion of the consume: 
from the $1,000 penalty provision wil! 
reference to packaging and the affiy 
ing of stamps to packages. Permis- 
sion for growers who sell direct to th: 
consumer to file returns on their sales 
in order to eliminate the necessity of 
attaching stamps to their potato pack- 
ages. Regulation of the shipment of 
potatoes in interstate commerce in ex- 
cess of grower allotments. 

The committee also advocated tha! 
the Secretary of Agriculture ascertain 
by a referendum the sentiment of the 
growers toward enforcement of the 
Act during the allotment year begin- 
ning December 1, the vote to be taken 
after state allotments are made and 
regulations for administration of th« 
Act and information explaining its 
provisions have been placed in the 
hands of the farmers. In the mean- 
time, the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration announced that an imme- 
diate study was being made toward 
action designed to increase the pric: 
of potatoes from the 1935 crop. Al- 
though the tax control law affects on!) 
potatoes harvested after December ! 
these tentative plans call for increas- 
ing the price of potatoes at once, | 
be brought about largely through th: 
AAA buying up large quantities of 
spuds and distributing them through 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF NEUTRALITY 

Bursting shells of war in Ethiopia 
are filling thinking Americans with 
uneasiness. In spite of action by the 
last Congress to safeguard American 
neutrality in the event of a majo! 
war and in spite of presidential proc 
lamations that neutrality shall b: 
maintained, there is still the dange' 
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—St. Louis Star-Times 


Back on Jacob’s ladder, but this time draft- 
ed by Il Duce. 


that future events might set our own 
armies marching into battle. 

Americans are now determined to 
have peace. They still have much to 
remind them of their folly of 20 years 
ago. But things can happen which 
might shake that determination. The 
day is past when the effects of war 
are felt only by the belligerents. Na- 
tions no longer produce only for their 
own consumption, or produce all they 
can consume. Foreign markets have 
become necessary for good business. 
Blockades and our own neutrality 
measures which cause our products 
to pile up and turn what could be a 
business boom into a business slump 
could lead to strained situations. Peo- 
ple who today shout, “peace at any 
price,” might later on feel the price 
is too high. 

But as long as the existing war is 
kept within its present boundaries the 
threats to our neutrality will probably 
not become serious. The President’s 
recent proclamations banning the 
shipment of implements of war to 
warring nations, warning Americans 
to stay off the boats of belligerents, 
and removing protection from all 
traders carrying on any type of trade 
with fighting countries may lead to 
the loss of a profitable trade with 
Italy. When profits from such trade 
cease to come in there will undoubt- 
edly be a number of complaints from 
various sources—in fact, there has 
been already. Gov. J. M. Futrell, of 
Arkansas, asks why America should 
not profit by the foreign conflict, and 
exporters are objecting that our ex- 
ports to Italy are being put “unneces- 
sarily at stake.” But unless the war 
spreads to Europe involving a large 
number of nations with which we 
carry on a considerable trade the 
American position of neutrality can 
probably be maintained. 

Probably the brightest spot in the 
present situation is the fact that 
Americans no longer seem to think 
they must fight to protect their “in- 
alienable right to trade” or to main- 
tain the freedom of the seas. Those 
things played a major part in getting 


us into the World war and also caused 
the War of 1812 with England. 

The present course being followed 
by our country was laid down by Con- 
gress. The neutrality measure passed 
at the last session demands that cer- 
tain things be done by the President 
in case of war and these demands 
have been met in the presidential 
proclamations. There has been con- 
siderable doubt as to the value of the 
steps being taken and the President 
himself was not wholly in favor of 
the measure because of its inelasticity. 
Some feel that it might accomplish 
just the opposite of what was intend- 
ed and draw us into the war. Many 
experts are of the opinion that a pro- 
gram of neutrality should be a very 
flexible one so that difficulties could 
be met as they arise. 

But there is no other well defined 
course to follow. Our government is 
now pointing toward staying com- 
pletely out of the brawl and at the 
same time doing all that can be done 
to end it, or at least keep it in Africa. 
The present policy cannot be com- 
pared with that which got us into the 
last war because restoration of nor- 
mal trade is now considered far more 
desirable than quick-profit trade with 
warring nations and the latter is be- 
ing sacrificed for the former. Amer- 
ican citizens going into war zones are 
warned that they will receive no pro- 
tection from our governnient and in 
this way such war-making incidents 
as the sinking of the Lusitania are re- 
duced to little importance. 

Regardless of the steps taken, how- 
ever, all authorities on such matters 
admit that the only way to be sure of 
keeping our country out of a world 
war is to prevent the outbreak of the 
war in the first place. Steps which 
now seem sensible ones to maintain 
peace might be construed as the cow- 
ard’s course a little later if the going 
gets rough and too many people get 
their toes under the boots of the fight- 
ing nations. It would be impossible 
to name all the different things that 
might draw us into the war. They 





3 
are hidden in all the complications of 
the world’s modern economic system. 
It is equally impossible to name a spe- 
cific plan for remaining neutral in any 
major war. No doubt most people 
in this country agree with Secretary 
of State Hull who recently declared: 
“IT repeat that our objective is to keep 
this country out of war.” 

—— 


RULES FOR UTILITIES ISSUED 

Under provisions of the bitterly 
fought and much discussed Public 
Utility Act of 1935 the Securities and 
Exchange Commission has laid down 
the rules or requirements which hold- 
ing companies and subsidiaries must 
meet if they file preliminary regula- 
tions or if they seek exemption from 
registration. The deadline for such 
registration with the commission is 
set at December 1. Failure of the 
utilities to register by that date will 
place the task of enforcing the “un- 
popular” (with the utilities) law and 
delay that enforcement until there can 
be a court test. These preliminary 
registration regulations § specifically 
state that action by a utility company 
in abiding by the SEC rules under the 
act “shall not be deemed as a waiver 
of any constitutional or legal rights.” 

Simultaneously the Federal Power 
Commission issued its regulations un- 
der the sections of the utility act 
which it will administer. These sec- 
tions of the law forbid interlocking 
directorates. The FPC rules stipulate 
that officers and directors wishing to 
continue as such with two or more 
utilities, with a utility and an under- 
writing firm, or with a utility and an 
electric supply company must apply 
for permission before October 25. 
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FOREIGN 


ITALY 


Don Juan of Bourbon, heir pre- 
tender to the Spanish throne, and his 
cousin, the Infanta Maria de la Espe- 
ranza of Bourbon-Sicile were married 
in the historic church of Santa Maria 
degli Angeli, in Roma, with former 
King Alfonso and a notable gathering 
of Spanish monarchists and other 
grandees present. Juan is 22 and the 
princess 21. 





ETHIOPIA 

Count Luigi Orazio Vinci-Gigliucci, 
Italian minister to Addis Ababa, with 
an eye for theatricals that matches I] 
Duce’s, refused to leave the capital 
when requested to do so, contrary to 
all international practice, and barri- 
caded himself in the legation. With 
the alternative of persuading him to 
come out or dragging him forth which 
would be equivalent to an invasion of 
Italian soil and the excuse for a dip- 
lomatic uproar, the Emperor, plainly 
angered by the Count’s behavior, suc- 
ceeded in the first course and lodged 
him in the residence of his son-in-law, 
Ras Desta Demtu, where he became a 
private citizen and a prisoner as well. 
From there it was expected he would 
be put on a train bound for Djibouti. 


LITHUANIA 


Germans in Meme] rejoiced over the 
outcome of the elections to the Diet 
which gave them 24 seats to the 
Lithuanians five—an 81 per cent ad- 
vantage. The distribution of seats 
remains the same as in the 1932 
election. 

MEXICO 

Agrarians in scattered bands were 
reported in revolt in northern Mexico. 
Two towns were said to be in their 
hands, Santa Ana, Sonora, and Magda- 
lena, and an advance on Nogales, 
Arizona, planned. 


CHINA 
A group of 28 missionaries, 14 of 
them Americans, began a hazardous 
600-mile trip by raft down the Yellow 
River to escape from Communists who 
penetrated Kansu Province from 
Szechuan. 


GERMANY 


A super-body for coordinating all 
the various Nazi plans was formed by 
Reichsfuehrer Hitler. The new group 
will be called the Academy for Reich 
Planning and its decisions and poli- 
cies will serve as a guide for all offi- 
cials and business men. 

No German living regrets the Reich’s 
withdrawal from the League of Na- 
tions, since that body has failed utter- 
ly to bring about peace and inter- 
national amity, Dr. Wilhelm Frich, 
minister of the interior, said in a 
speech at Saarbruecken. Other cir- 
cles in Germany, however, indicated 
a new respect for the Geneva group 
for its speedy handling of the war 





situation and its fearless vote for 
sanctions. 

Official notice the German General 
staff has been re-created (in violation 
of the Versailles treaty) was given the 
world as the 125th anniversary of the 
foundation of the German War Acad- 
emy was celebrated in Berlin. 

The American-Reich 1925 treaty of 
friendship, commerce and consular 
rights was reratified, according to the 
Reich Foreign Office. The most-favor- 
ed nation clause, however, was strick- 
en out at the Reich’s request. 

BELGIUM 

British policy in the Italo-Ethiopian 
affair was bitterly assailed in the 
Bruxelles Independence Belge, liberal 
paper, which stated Europe would be 
greatly relieved if the league, Britain 
and the British fleet refrained from 
doing anything to Italy which might 
provoke a European war. 


GREECE 


Calmly and bloodlessly, Gen. George 
Kondylis, minister of war, seized con- 
trol of the government in a monarch- 
ist coup d’etat, thus abolishing the 


Modern American-Built Dam in Greece 


12-year-old republic and opening the 
way for the return of former King 
George. All communications with 
outside countries were cut off, troops 
occupied public buildings in Athenai 
and Premier Panayoti Tsaldaris re- 
moved from office. Arrangements 
were made for a plebiscite Nov. 3 
which will confirm the coup de’etat 
and give King George the clear proof 
he has asked for that the people wish 
his return. General Kondylis will be 
Regent pending the actual restoration 
of the throne. 
HUNGARY 

Men born between 1905 and 1913 
were ordered by the War Ministry in 
Budapest to report for military serv- 
ice. Introduction of general con- 
scription will be made Jan. 1, it was 
reported in government circles. 


JAPAN 


Soviet Ambassador Constantin Yu- 
reneff on the instructions of his gov- 
ernment protested to Japan against 
the outbreak of guerrilla warfare on 
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the Soviet-Manchoukuoan border 
three occasions in which there w, 
numerous casualties. At the same tj 
he proposed the appointment oj 
mixed commission to make an inv« 
gation at the scene, somewhere ; 
Pogranichnaya. Foreign Minister | 
ki Hirota replying to the Ambassad 
protest claimed Soviet soldiers 
made similar incursions on \ 
choukuoan soil, but proposed for: 
a joint commission for the purpos 
definitely fixing the border bet 
Manchoukuo and the U. S. S. R. 

Shoichi Nakayama, counsellor of 
Japanese Embassy in Roma, was 
pointed Minister to Addis Al 
where a new legation will be op: 
in January. 

According to a letter Count Mi 
masa Soyejima, member of the Ja; 
nese Olympic preparations committe 
received from Mussolini Japan 
act as host for the 1940 Olympi 
Italy withdraws her claim to hold | 
games at Roma at that time, the let! 
informed him. 

Secretary of War George H. D« 
on his way to the Philippines stop; 
in Japan for a four-day official visi 
during which time he was entertaine: 
by most of the high officials of t! 
empire and had an audience with E 
peror Hirohito. 


POLAND 

After Premier Walery Slawek an 
his cabinet resigned President Ig: 
Moscicki appointed Marjan Zyndra: 
Koscialowski to head a new minist: 
Colonel Slawek had been in pow 
since shortly before the death of Ma 
shal Josef Pilsudski and had tak: 
over the reins merely to see that th 
new Constitution was put in working 
order. He considered his mission h 
now been filled. 


PHILIPPINES 


Seething unrest which threatens | 
break out at any time was report: 
from Manila. There have been nu 
merous rice riots among hungry mol 
in five provinces, an Assemblymai 
elect was assassinated and Presiden' 
elect Manuel Quezon is surrounded !) 
a large bodyguard whenever he ste} 
outside his house. Most of the troub! 
is presumed to be fostered by the fol- 
lowers of Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, 
feated presidential candidate. 


CANADA 


Prime Minister R. B. Bennett’s a‘ 
ministration was toppled over in g« 
eral elections in a wave of anti-go 
ernment votes that returns Mackenzi: 
King, leader of the Liberal party, | 
his one-time Premiership. The Libera 
victory was the greatest politi 
sweep in Canadian history. 


FRANCE 

Chances for the stabilization of cu! 
rencies is “further away than eve! 
due to the league’s sanctions agains! 
Italy, Secretary of the U. S. Treasur) 
Henry Morgenthau, jr., and French 0! 
ficials agreed in Paris. The Secretar 
on an unofficial visit to Europe, co 
ferred with Premier Laval and s« 
eral financial experts. 
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October 26, 1935 


League Bars Arms and 
Money to II Duce as 
Italy Marches Through 


Selassie’s Ethiopia 


Much of the tremor that shakes peo- 
ple to their very boots when war 
starts has now died away. Italy is 
taking things calmly and much of the 
rest of Europe is doing the same. Only 
Ethiopia seems in a ferment. And 
while the League of Nations has been 
working with the proverbial speed of 
the beaver, it has kept its head. 

The Assembly was ready to convene 
when the Council had reached its ver- 
dict, finding Italy 
guilty of aggres- 
sion on Ethiopia. 
The conclave was 
called to order by 
its president, Dr. 
Eduard Benes, 
Czechoslovakian 
foreign minister, 
the Council made 
its report and the 
matter of leveling 
sanctions against 
this aggressor tak- 
en up. Those op- 
posed were allow- 
ed to register that 
opinion, otherwise it was taken for 
granted all favored penalties. Italy, 
Austria and Hungary voted “Nay,” 
and five other member states were ab- 
sent, among them Germany, whose 
withdrawal had already been an- 
nounced, but which was not finally 
effective until October 21. Despite 
the fact that Austria and Hungary 
sided with Italy, they made it plain 
that they were saying “No” only “for 
the present.” Of the 51 other nations 
who agreed to the verdict of guilty 
and the consequent application of ec- 
onomic and other penalties only four 
made reservations—Switzerland, Chile, 
Uruguary, and Venezuela, 

Definite action on the part of the 
Assembly was taken with the appoint- 
ment of a committee on coordination 
which in turn appointed a committee 
of 18 and subcommittees of eight and 
four. These groups were to consider 
the various military and financial 
steps that might be taken. From this 
activity came “Proposal No. 1” which 
imposes an arms embargo against 
Italy and lifts it against Ethiopia. 
The list of forbidden items is the same 
as President Roosevelt leveled against 
the two nations with the addition, 
however, of powder and explosives. 
This embargo applies to exports, re- 
exports, transit and shipments through 
a third country either directly or in- 
directly to Italy. Its adoption also 
automatically terminates all uncom- 
pleted contracts any of the member 
States may now have with Italy to 
furnish arms. Fifty nations assented 
to this measure, only Hungary ab- 
Staining. Austria, although refusing 
to condemn Italy when the vote was 
taken on that issue, agreed to the em- 


Benes 








bargo because the peace treaty for- 
bids Austria’s trading in arms. Alba- 
nia, at the same time, informed the 
Assembly she could not take part in 
sanctions against Italy in view of her 
treaty with that state. 

As soon as the arms question was 
safely out of the way the committee 
of 18 began a study of economic meas- 
ures. A five-point program closing 
the money marts of the world to Italy, 
beginning October 31, was assented to 
by the Assembly with the exception 
of Italy’s neighbors, Austria, Hungary 
and Albania. This league strangle- 
hold on the world’s purse will keep 
Italy from dipping her hand in for 
loans or credits, either for war, indus- 
trial or private purposes. Non-league 
nations, such as the United States, 
Germany, Brazil and Japan, will be 
asked to cooperate in this financial 
garroting of Italy. 


Outside the league enclosure the 
general attitude of league and non- 


league states in the matter of sanc- 
tions was revealed. Many South 
American members have valuable ex- 
port trade with Italy which they are 
loath to lose. Accordingly, they are 
agreeing to sanctions with the reser- 
vation that they apply them under a 
league resolution of 1921, which per- 
mits each country to interpret its pol- 
icy in relation to its geographical and 
economic connections with the nation 
against whom the sanctions are ap- 
plicable. Unless the league specif- 
ically bans such an item, Russia will 
continue to ship wheat to Italy, it 
was learned in Moskva. A negative 
agreement to aid the league was an- 
nounced in Tokyo by the Foreign Of- 
fice’s official spokesman, Eiji Amau. 
“Japan will not obstruct the League of 
Nations,” said Mr. Amau, nor will she 
do anything “to conflict with or nulli- 
fy the league’s efforts.” 

Effective as sanctions may appear 
on the surface there is no active way 
to enforce them. That is, the league 
can do nothing to force its members 
to carry out the penalties they have 
agreed upon. Italy has already seen 


this chink in the armor which might 
account for her lack of concern over 
the historic steps the league is now 





—St. Louis Star-Times 
Surely a Nervy Stilt-Walker 
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taking. She also may realize the finan- 
cial ban can be completely nullified if 
she chooses to carry on her ordinary 
international business transactions 
through the World Bank. This insti- 
tution’s charter makes it entirely in- 
dependent of the league and no peace 
or War measures may close its doors, 

At the front in Ethiopia a mass and 
maze of rumors, reports and so-called 
“official” communiques kept the exact 
situation there a mystery. Apparent- 
ly, the Ethiopians did not recapture 
Adigrat, neither did they take any 
towns in Eritrea, and neither seem- 
ingly have they offered any stiff re- 
sistance. This may be part of their 
strategy, or a lack of organization. 
Italy took Adowa, formally annexed 
the town, and remained there for a 
time consolidating her position. Roads 
were constructed, food and ammuni- 
tion brought up and plans for the next 
advance prepared. Aksum, the holy 
city of Ethiopia, was later taken 
without the firing of a single shot. 
This gave the Italians a front of ap- 
proximately 70 miles, stretching from 
Aksum to Adowa to Adigrat. In the 
south the front there was nearly 30 
miles long, taking in the towns of 
Ualual and Gerlogubi. Neither on the 
northern or southern front can it be 
said the Ethiopians were in a position 
of advantage. That will come to them 
as the Italians advance in the interior 
of the country where the mountains 
are higher and their lines of com- 
munication are longer and hence more 
vulnerable. 

The desertions of several Ethiopian 
chiefs to Italy has doubtless had a 
crippling effect on Emperor Haile 
Selassie’s forces. The most important 
of these renegade chiefs was Haile 
Selassie Gugsa, cousin of the Emperor, 
who went over to Il Duce with a re- 
ported 1,500 to 15,000 men and an im- 


pressive number of new rifles and 
ammunition, These defections indi- 
cate the problem confronting the 


Negus in coordinating his army and 
in keeping it loyal. 

While the league voted penalties 
and troops marched in Ethiopia, Pre- 
mier Pierre Laval of France and Pope 
Pius XI made peace overtures. The 
former plan was contingent on the 
withdrawal of the British fleet from 
the Mediterranean, and the latter on 
Selassie’s willingness to cede Italy 
several slices of his empire’s valuable 
soil. As the Negus has repeatedly re- 
fused to entertain even for a moment 
any plan envisaging the partition of 
his realm, it is considered unlikely he 
will accept such a move now. Like- 
wise a stony refusal came from Lon- 
don to dash the Premier’s hopes. The 
British fleet will remain in Mare Nos- 
trum, he was told, until Anglo-Italian 
friendship is shown to be on a last- 
ing basis. 

—— eo 


FISTULA 





Anyone suffering from Fistula, or any 
other rectal trouble is invited to write 
The McCleary Clinic, 9482 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., for their free 
Book describing the McCleary treatment 
for this treacherous trouble.—Adv. 














CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


Secretary of State Hull delivers ad- 
dress of welcome opening the second 
general assembly of the Pan-American 
Institute of Geography and History in 
the Pan-American Union. 

North side of the new and imposing 
Calvert Street Bridge spanning Rock 
Creek Valley is opened to traffic. 

Goodwill Industries, Inc., non-profit 
charitable organization, is established 
in national capital providing jobs, re- 
habilitation and hope for many of 
Washington’s unfortunates. 

Former Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon sets aside $10,000,- 
000 to build and maintain a National 
Gallery of Art in Washington. It will 
house his $23,000,000 collection of art 
now stored in the Corcoran Art 
Gallery. 





LABOR 


Despite demand of certain labor 
blocs American Federation of Labor 
rejects pleas favoring an amendment 
to the Constitution that would give 
Congress the right to make specific 
provision for social and economic leg- 
islation, as well as demand of other 
blocs that the federation launch an 
American Labor Party. Asserting that 
unemployment still exceeds 11,000,- 
000, yet forecasting continued business 
expansion, the federation warns 
against business expansion “when it 
greatly exceeds buying power.” Fed- 
eration votes unanimously to fight for 
30-hour week, and ends _ building 
trades union feud by giving recogni- 
tion to both groups. 

New theater group to give labor 
plays is set up with organized labor 
backing. 

National Labor Relations Board files 
its first charges of unfair practices un- 
der the Wagner act 
against the Penn- 
sylvania Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc., 
and the Greyhound 
Management Co., 
Inec., associated 
corporations con- 
trolling interstate 
bus lines. 

John G. Winant, 
chairman of the 
Social Security 
Board, tells A. F. 
of L. convention 
the  administra- 
tion’s social secur- 
ity program is ata 
standstill because 
Comptroller General McCarl has held 
up an allotment of relief funds. 

Edward F. McGrady, assistant sec- 
retary of Labor and the administra- 
tion’s No. 1 trouble shooter, reports 
improvement in the relationship be- 
tween employees and management, 
with speedier settlement of issues 
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W inant 


when strikes are called. He thinks 
the fact that the duration of strikes 
is becoming shorter is significant. 


COURTS 


United States Supreme Court con- 
sents to review the constitutionality 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority legis- 
lation, the Bankhead Cotton Control 
Act, and the Johnson Act, but refuses 
to consider the latest habeas corpus 
proceedings filed by Thomas J. 
Mooney. 

Jury in federal court at Louisville, 
Ky., acquits Mrs. Thomas H. Robin- 
son, jr., and her father-in-law, Thom- 
as H. Robinson, sr., of complicity with 
her fugitive husband in the kidnaping 
of Mrs. Berry V. Stoll in 1934. 

Conference of federal circuit judg- 
es recommends that Congress author- 
ize the appointment of eight addition- 
al district judges in seven states to re- 
lieve jam in lower federal courts. 

United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Richmond rules that the pre- 
vailing pay act of Congress gives the 
Secretary of Labor the power to de- 
termine the prevailing wage in case 
of a dispute, but that the Secretary 
could not determine when the deci- 
sion should be made effective. 


CRIME 


Interstate Crime Conference at 
Trenton, N. J., attended by represent- 
atives of 42 states, adopts resolutions 
endorsing universal fingerprinting, 
and the creation in each state of a bu- 
reau of criminal identification as well 
as a unit of criminal intelligence. 

Study of prison population records 
in this country by Universal Service 
shows that most federal prisons are 
jammed, with overcrowding increas- 
ing. In some three prisoners are 
herded into cells built for one, and 
eight into those built for four. 

Former “big shots” of crime now at 
Alcatraz prison are labeled “the worst 
rats, squealers and snitchers in any 
prison in the country.” 


AVIATION 


Stanley Smith, internationally 
known glider pilot from Rochester, 
N. Y., is voted individual champion of 
the Soaring Society of America’s 1935 
meet at Big Meadows, Va. 

Airmen from Latin America make 
tour of inspection of aviation facilities 
in this country as a feature of “Air 
Navigation Week.” 

Officials of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution expect to complete negotiations 
for purchase of the Winnie Mae, fa- 
mous globe-circling plane of the late 
Wiley Post, and transport it to Wash- 
ington in the near future. 


FARMING 


Federal Crop Reporting Board fore- 
casts a corn crop this year of 2,213,- 
310,000 bushels; a wheat crop of 598,- 
935,000 bushels; oats production of 
1,183,870,000 bushels; barley, 290,000,- 
000 bushels; rye, 52,200,000; rice, 38,- 
900,000; tame hay, 76,700,000 tons; pea- 
nuts, 1,240,000,000 pounds; apples, 


168,000,000 bushels; white potatoes, 
366,000,000 bushels; sweet potatoes, 


The Pathfinad. 


—St. Louis Star-Time 
The anti-New-Deal orator has a hard tim: 
finding arguments when some of the far: 
ers are now getting 10 times as much for 
their crops as they did two years ago. 


69,000,000 bushels; and cotton, 11,464 
000 bales. 

In the corn-hog referendum Octob« 
26 farmers will vote their choice b: 
tween a program to hold productio 
at a desirable level and abandonment 
of the co-operative adjustment of bot! 
corn acreage and hog production. 

In radio broadcast Secretary 0! 
Agriculture Wallace defends the eco 
nomic wisdom of the AAA farm policy 


TAXES 


Survey by R. E. Manning, of the Li 
brary of Congress, shows 47 state 
passed 1,400 new tax laws during th: 
past 12 months. Virginia was the onl) 
state not adding new or increasing ex- 
isting rates. 

In presenting its evidence in the 
Shushan case at New Orleans the gov- 
ernment not only charges Col. Ab« 
Shushan, ally of the late Senator Hue) 
Long, with evading taxes on $448,000) 
of income in five years, but with pur- 
suing a profitable trail of graft; bul 
Shushan claims they were “political 
favors.” 

Since September 1 government rev- 
enues have declined more than $20,- 
000,000 from a year ago despite heavy 
income tax collections. 


SPORTS 


John Kearns, who claims to hav 
made a champion of Jack Dempsey, is 
promoting a “new White Hope” in th 
person of Harry Edward Bath, th: 
“Colorado Thunderbolt,” whom lh 
hails as the fighter to bring back th: 
heavyweight boxing title to the whites. 

In answering charges made by Go\ 
Martin L. Davey that most of Ohio 
State university’s gridiron squad is on 
the state pay roll university athleti: 
officials admit 25 Ohio State athletes 
are on the state pay roll but clain 
there are no irregularities concerning 
their employment. 


REPEAL 
State and federal forces join in a 
campaign to stop the sale of misbrand- 


ed wines and liquors. 
Combined forces of the W. C. T. U.. 
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October 26, 1935 


the Antisaloon League, Y. M. C. A., 
y. W. C. A., Sunday School Associa- 
tion, the Society of Friends and others 
begin drive for strict enforcement of 
existing liquor laws in the nation’s 
capital and eventual restoration of 
prohibition. Plans call for a new pro- 
hibition lobby to dry up the capital. 

James M. Doran, distilleries official, 
urges liquor distillers to “refrain from 
,dvertising on Sunday.” 

Taxes and penalties unit of the De- 
partment of Justice says it still has 
accounts to be squared with 50,000 
bootleggers and beer barons of the 
prohibition era. 

Dr. Walton Hale Hamilton, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s adviser on consumer 
problems, reveals he has drawn up an 
elaborate program to drive down 
whisky prices through one of several 
alternatives. 

BANKING 

American Bankers Association con- 
vention is scheduled to open in New 
Orleans November 12. Senator Glass, 
a former Secretary of the Treasury, 
Marriner S. Eccles, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and others are 
to address the rally. 

Department of Agriculture reports 
large drop in new Federal Land Bank 
loans since July. 

United States Export-Import Bank 
bans granting of credits to facilitate 
the sale of American goods to Italy. 

Comptroller of the Currency J. F. 
T. O’Connor reports the liquidation 
of 18 national bank receiverships in 
September while 11 banks were re- 
stored to complete solvency. There 
still remain 1,347 receiverships to be 
closed. 


GENERAL 


Motor vehicle administrators in 
over 34 states have endorsed federal 
plans to regulate bus and truck traffic. 

Stratford, restored boyhood home 
of Gen. Robert E. Lee and his patriotic 
forebears, is formally dedicated at 
Stratford, Va., as a national shrine. 

Campaign to raise funds for me- 


—Memphis Commercial Appeal 


The political orators are agreed on one 
thing anyway—that business is better. 


morials to Will Rogers will run from 
November 4 to 27th, inclusive. 

A ruling by the agricultural com- 
missioner of Michigan says eggs in 
that state after November 1 must be 
sold by the pound and not by the 
dozen. 

American Legion plans to press for 
national defense, universal draft, 
bonus payment and widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions at the next session 
of Congress. 

Study by Social Security Board re- 
veals 35 states need new pension acts 
in order to comply with the Social 
Security law. 

Complete Census Bureau figures 
show that the number of fatalities in 
which autos were involved rose to a 
new high in 1934 when 33,980 persons 
were killed in or by motor cars. 

A series of 28 minor earthquakes 
shakes sections of Montana, causing 
hundreds to flee their homes and re- 
sulting in considerable property 
damage. 

PEOPLE 

Augusto Rosso, Italian ambassador 
to United States, defends Italy’s war 
on Ethiopia by saying Italy wants “to 
live, progress and expand.” 

Upon learning that the so-called 
“Balbo medal” pinned on her in Chi- 
cago by Dr. Giuseppe Castruccio, 
then Italian consul general in Chicago, 
was not official, that is, from the Ital- 
ian government, but was merely the 
consul’s own “gift of personal devo- 
tion,” Amelia Earhart Putnam im- 
mediately sends it back to the donor. 

In a letter to Vice President Garner 
Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, mother of the 
late Senator Bronson M. Cutting, of 
New Mexico, declines federal aid and 
states she would “not be justified” in 
accepting the $10,000 appropriation 
usually made by the Senate to the next 
of kin of dead senators. 

Harper Sibley, president of the Unil- 
ed States Chamber of Commerce, de- 
clares American business “is the most 
successful instrument for the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods that the 
world has yet seen.” 

James and John Roosevelt, sons of 
the President, narrowly miss serious 
injury or death when their auto, 
driven by John, crashes into a moving 
train at Boston. 

Howard Thurston, veteran magi- 
cian, suffers stroke and is paralyzed 
in one arm, ending his stage career. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt cele- 
brates her 5list birthday quietly at 
Hyde Park. 

A. A. Trimble, Cleveland map sales- 
man, almost an exact double for the 
late Will Rogers, seeks to carry on for 
the cowboy humorist in the movies. 

GOVERNMENT 

Administration sets up a new “con- 
sumers’ cabinet” of seven economists 
to advise the NRA’s new consumers’ 
division on cost fluctuations in an ef- 
fort to cut mounting living costs. 

Ruling by customs official in Hawaii 
gives United States three new island 
possessions in the Pacific. 

Daily Treasury statement shows the 








government has spent more than $2,- 
000,000,000 since July 1. Receipts have 
totaled around $1,075,668,950. 

With the completion of the con- 
version offer on $1,250,000,000 of 4% 
per cent Fourth 
Liberty loan bonds 
called for October 
15, Treasury brings 
to an end an $8,200,- 
000,000 bond-re- 
funding program 
during the past two 
years. According to 
Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury 
Thomas J. Coolidge 
no other Treasury 
bonds become eall- 
able until 1940. 

United States Em- 
ployment Service 
doubles its staff to a total of 10,000 in 
the government’s struggle to place 
3,500,000 workers under work-relief 
program. 

United States rejects pleas of Great 
Britain and league powers to join their 
financial and economic boycott against 
Italy. 

On retiring as Works Progress Ad- 
ministrator for New York Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson delivers a biting attack on 
the “Tory barrage against WPA.” 

President Roosevelt has called in a 
group of Army engineers to help weed 
out the poorer work relief plans. 

Sale of “baby bonds” by Treasury 
now averages over $1,000,000 a day. 

State Department announces agree- 
ment with Japan to limit exports of 
Japanese cotton piece goods to the 
Philippines. 


Coolidge 


RAILROADS 


Association of American Railroads 
emphasizes the safety of rail travel 
by announcing that not a single pas- 
senger on a steam railroad train in the 
United States was killed in a train 
accident in the first six months of 1935. 

Los Angeles Limited trains of the 
Chicago & North Western-Union Pa- 
cific replace maids on trains with 
stewardesses—trained nurses to ad- 
minister to the needs and comforts of 
passenger guests. 


EDUCATION 


Speaking at a dinner of alumni of 
Stanford university in New York 
former President Herbert Hoover as- 
serts that current national fiscal and 
currency policies endangered the ex 
istence and development of endowed 
instituiions of higher learning in the 
United States. 

Faculty representatives of 108 col 
leges and universities in 43 states and 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Can 
ada and Puerto Rico accept appoint 
ments to the newly-organized Educa 
tional Division of the American Road 
Builders’ Association. 

io 


$100 A MONTH FOR Ic A DAY 


The National Protective Insurance Co.. 
548 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is 
offering a new accident Insurance Policy 
that pays $100 a month and costs only le 
a day. Read about it on page 11.—Adv. 
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NATIONAL 


There is more interest in the pos- 
sible intentions of Senator William E. 
Borah perhaps, than of any other man 
ranking high among those “mention- 
ed” for the Republican nomination in 
1936. More speculation than ever was 
aroused by his recent letter to Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, son of the famous 
“trust-buster” president. In the mis- 
sive the Idaho statesman caused it to 
be understood that in the event he 
became the G. O. P. nominee next year 
he would consider “trust-busting” and 
the high cost of living his principle 
issues. He extended young Roosevelt 
an implied invitation to join forees 
with him in such a campaign and de- 
plored the “woeful silence” of those 
“in authority in the party” toward 
these issues. 

Borah’s charges that both parties 
fostered monopolies were interpreted 
by some as a bold bid for support of 
all progressive elements, including 
anti-New Deal Democrats. The Colo- 
nel replied he was in sympathy with 
the fight against monopolies but ex- 
pressed the opinion that other issues 
including “attempts to subvert our 
type of government” and the “scan- 
dalous waste of the people’s money” 
were much more important. 

One result of the heated lambasting 
former President Hoover gave the 
New Deal fiscal policies was to speed 
the “Landon for President” boom. As 
the Kansas gover- 
nor already ranks 
high among poten- 
tial G. O. P. nomi- 
nees his support- 
ers took full ad- 
vantage of the 
Hoover attack to 
call attention to — \ 


the fact that Lan- 


don had not only 
Landon 





balanced the state 
budget but in so 
doing had also re- 
duced the annual 
state tax burden 
by $16 per capita. 
A balanced budget, the governor ex- 
plained, was attained by “not spend- 
ing what you haven’t got.” The man 
who “succeeded Roosevelt in 1936,” 
he said “would have a tough job and 
would probably be the most unpopular 
president in history.” Nevertheless, 
indications are that the Kansan would 
be willing to be that “unlucky” man. 

Return of Hoover to the limelight 
beginning with his West Coast speech 
and followed by conferences in the 
East, caused renewed speculation con- 
cerning his intentions of again seek- 
ing the presidential nomination in 
1936. It was denied that he had ac- 


cepted a plan devised by two Old 
Guard lieutenants, former Postmaster 
General Walter Brown and ex-Senator 
Simeon Fess, to handpick an Ohio 
delegation instructed for a favorite 
son who would, if opportunity pre- 


sented, step aside and swing the dele- 
gation to Hoover, whose California 
speech to the young G. O. P. opened 
the Republican battle and started off 
a series of attacks on the New Deal 
with much of the fire aimed directly 
at the President. Ogden Mills, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, denounced 
“planned and controlled economics” 
and demanded still more bank reform. 
This was followed by a statement of 
the Union League Club, of strong Re- 
publican membership, that the time 
had come to rebuke “attempts against 
the integrity of the nation.” 

President Roosevelt’s claim of a de- 
creased deficit for the current fiscal 
year was hit by both the Republican 
National and Republican Congression- 
al Campaign committees. The former 
stated that he “grossly over-estimates” 
what he expects to spend and “grossly 
under-estimates” federal receipts thus 
building up a “fictitious” saving. It 
also claimed that instead of decreased 
deficit it would actually be up about 
$1,900,000,000. Rep. Chester Bolton, 
chairman of the latter body, scored 
the administration’s book-keeping 
methods and took issue with the state- 
ment of Senator Joe Robinson that 
after deducting about five billions in 
federal proprietary interests (expen- 
ditures to be returned) the total pub- 
lic debt would amount to less than 
$25,000,000,000. Bolton said the “spend- 
thrift” Democrats would leave a debt 
of 40 billions. 

But not all criticism was from the 
G. O. P. side of the fence. Gov. Eugene 
Talmadge, Democrat of Georgia, 
speaking to the New York Board of 
Trade charged the New Deal with 
“gambling with God” by its crop re- 
duction policies and with “stifling re- 
ligion” by its relief policies. He charg- 
ed the administration with having an 
understanding with Communists and 
that the “NRA, TVA and AAA are alli 
in the Russian primer.” While the 
governor delivered his tirade against 
the New Deal in New York the Georgia 
congressional delegation met and 
pledged active support to President 
Roosevelt in 1936. 

Senator Millard Tydings, Maryland 
Democrat who has opposed many New 
Deal ideas, turned over to the Amer- 
ican Liberty League for use in its 
fight against the administration the 
letters and telegrams endorsing his 
Senate speech last April. In it he de- 
clared the period for emergency legis- 
lation and experimenting was past and 
he also criticized the AAA, NRA and 
the spending policies of the govern- 
ment. Critics were sharply answered 
by Speaker Joe Byrns who cited re- 
demption of Liberty bonds, lower 
carrying charges on the public debt 
and unshaken Treasury borrowing 
power as proof of skillful handling of 
the nation’s finances. Lewis Douglas, 
former budget director, declared pres- 
ent spending policies would lead to 
bankruptcy, inflation or both and in- 
stead of less spending the revised 
budget showed a $375,000,000 increase 
for the present fiscal year. 

The American Liberty League was 
accused of engaging in a “smearing” 
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—St. Louis Star-Time: 


Which way is the poor old G. O. P. 
going? 





campaign for the purpose of “break 
ing down Franklin Roosevelt’s popu 
larity” by Charles Michelson, Demo 
cratic National Committee publicit, 
director. A copyrighted article in th: 
New York Herald-Tribune quote; 
Michelson as placing the blame for th: 
“smear Hoover” campaign in 1932 o 
John J. Raskob and Jouett Shouse 
then chairman and executive directo: 
respectively, of the Democratic Na 
tional Committee. They are now oul 
standing figures in the American Lib- 
erty League. Michelson was also 
quoted as saying the Hoover speech 
was aimed directly “at the multi-mil- 
lionaire interests of which the Amer- 
ican Liberty League is the mouth- 
piece.” 

A fight to place Pennsylvania in th: 
Democratic column next year got 
under way when Gov. George H. Earle 
appealed to the voters of Philadelphia 
to “smash the Philadelphia Republican 
machine” by electing John B. Kelly, 
Democrat, mayor. He went furthe: 
and began the state campaign by as- 
serting that in order to have “decent 
government, tax relief and social se 
curity laws” the Republicans must be 
thrown out of office all over the state. 

New Deal issues have also been 
brought into the state campaign in 
New York where the Republicans and 
Democrats are fighting over control of 
the lower house of the state assembly 
—now under Democratic rule by « 
majority of four. Melvin C. Eaton, 
Republican state chairman, has head- 
ed a caravan of candidates who have 
stumped from county to county con- 
stantly assailing many of the New 
Deal laws as unconstitutional and ac- 
cusing the administration with at- 
tempting to “Tammanyize” the Unil- 
ed States. 

ae 


A WHOPPER 


Bargain Offer No. 211. You get Wom- 
an’s World, McCall’s Magazine, Household 
Magazine and the Pathfinder, all four to 
one address for a full year for only $1.5!) 
—-exactly $1.50 less than the regular pric« 
Don’t delay for we cannot guarantee this 
price very long. Order by club number 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. €.—Ad 
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Beaver Being Restored 


For Good of Nation 


Always one of the most interesting 
f nature’s children because of its 
ingenuity along engineering lines as 

ell as valuable for its fur, the beaver 
has taken on a new importance. With 
soil erosion, lowered water tables, 
ind forest fires menacing the country 
the beaver is now looked upon as a 
possible means of preventing some of 
the future disasters from these causes. 
Before the white man came to this 
continent and upset the balance of 
things this little animal was one of 
nature’s chief agents. Numbered in 
millions the beaver population work- 
ed industriously at its natural profes- 
sion, building dams. The rodents 
blocked the courses of streams with 
their dams and prevented the waters 
from rushing unchecked during flood 
times and eroding the soil and flood- 
ing the land. They dotted the conti- 
nent with ponds and lakes making the 
soil absorb more of the rain waters 
and greatly lessening the rate of the 
run-off. This, of course, did much to 
prevent floods and it also raised the 
water tables, stored up water for peri- 
ods of drought, and made conditions 
less favorable for forest fires. 

According to the National Geo- 
graphic Society, the new interest in 
the beaver has brought about effec- 
tive game laws and systematic pro- 
grams for restocking trapped-out 
regions. As a result the industrious 
little fellows may once more establish 
themselves in the country in sufficient 
numbers so that we will all feel the 
benefits of their industry. The Adi- 
rondack region which once boasted 
of a million beavers and which later 
could boast of none is being restocked 
with animals taken from Yellowstone 
Park and very stringent game laws 
allow them to multiply unmolested. 
Nearly all the states where beavers 
once abounded now have laws to pro- 
tect them and in the northern Middle 
West and in the Northwest dams of 
their making are becoming more and 
more numerous. 

Practically all of the beaver’s past 
troubles can be traced back to the fact 
that nature covered him with fur that 
was too desirable to humans. Count- 
less thousands of the animals were 
trapped in order to supply the great 
demand for the gentleman’s beaver hat 
which was almost indispensable dur- 
ing periods of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, and the warm, beautiful fur 
found many other uses. Old records 
of the Hudson Bay Fur Company 
show that exports of beaver pelts dur- 
ing One year once ran as high as 175,- 
000. With such slaughter as this, of 
course, it was inevitable that the ani- 
mal would soon become practically 
extinct, and, as everybody knows, that 
is what happened. 

But the beaver really is not the 
Good Samaritan of the animal world. 
He does not build dams with any 
thought of aiding man. When he re- 
Stores a piece of grazing land to use- 





fulness by giving it the necessary wa- 
ter or when he checks the ruinous 
erosion of soil on a fertile hillside he 
is entirely unconscious of any bene- 
fits from his actions to his two-legged 
enemy, man. He builds dams for his 
own use. In the summer he leads a 
foot-loose life, roving about and liv- 
ing on the bark of trees, leaves, ber- 
ries, and water plants. In the fall, 
however, he has to think of the com- 
ing winter. Streams are then dam- 
med up to make the water deep enough 
io prevent its freezing all the way to 
the bottom, and lodges are built 
in the water with openings below the 
surface and below the probable frost 
line. The lodge is made of sticks, 
stones, sod, etc., and then over the 
outside is plastered a coat of mud. 
When the pond freezes so that the 
prowling carnivorous animals can ap- 
proach the lodges across the ice the 
mud also freezes to cement hardness 
and makes the beaver snugly safe in- 
side his home. The beaver’s winter 
food consists chiefly of the roots of 
water plants which are always avail- 
able in the unfrozen bottom of the 
pond. 

These natural engineers are both ef- 
ficient and resourceful builders. They 
choose as a site for a dam a place 
where the banks and the bed of the 
stream are solid. Small trees, twigs, 
stones, sod, and mud are the materials 
of which the dam is usually made, but 
the absence of any of these materials 
only means that something else will 
be used. In one section of the coun- 
try where a natural deposit of coal 
furnished the most easily available 
material, several beaver dams wei 
found made almost entirely of that 
substance 

When, during the course of the 
building, the water rises and the pond 
enlarges behind the dam the latter is 
continually strengthened and enlarg- 
ed to meet the needs. Sticks are wov- 
en together and the whole dam is 
made solid with mud. Building is nev- 
er stopped until the pond is at least six 
feet deep and usually the depth is 
greater than that. The most remark- 
able thing about a beaver dam is its 
strength. It seldom gives way to the 
force of the impounded water. 

The beaver’s size hardly matches 
his accomplishments. From the tip 
of his tail to his nose he is but a scant 
three feet long when fully matured, 
and one foot of this is tail. Yet he can 
drop a tree with ail the precision of 
a six-foot woodsman. To that wide, 
flat, scaly tail which accounts for 
one-third of the beaver’s length and 
a considerable share of his weight 
has been attributed a number of uses. 
It has been rumored that that appen- 
dage is used as a trowel in dam build- 
ing, as a sled for moving stones and 
mud, and in a number of other ways. 
Expert observations, however, indi- 
sate that the tail is used for nothing 


but swimming. 
———____—__e~=>e 


A lot of our young people don’t seem 
to realize that an owl’s wisdom isn’t 
due to the fact that it stays out all 
night. 











“TAKE MY TIP... 


I TRIED IT" 


**TTOR a long time I punished my 
taste with bitter medicine. 
| 


Abused my poor patient system with 
harsh, violent purges. The whole idea 
of taking a laxative gave me a pain 
... literally and figuratively. 


“Well... that’s all over, thank 
heavens! 


“Take my tip and take what I take 
now — Ex-Lax. It’s the laxative that 
tastes just like delicious chocolate. It 
is mild, gentle, and yet the results 
couldn’t be more thorough. The 
whole family’s using Ex-Lax now. 
It’s just as good for the kids as it is 


for us grown-ups... 
* * * 


All over the world people are saying 
things like that about Ex-Lax. More people 
use Ex-Lax than any other brand of laxa- 
tive in the whole, wide world. 46 million 
boxes were used last year...in America 
alone! Why don’t you try it? You can 
get a box for only 10c at any drug store. 


GUARD AGAINST COLDS!... Remember 
these common-sense rules for fighting colds 
—get enough sleep, eat sensibly, dress 
warmly, keep out of drafts, keep your feet 
dry, and keep regular—with Ex-Lax, the 
delicious chocolated laxative. 


When Nature forgets— 
remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 








MAIL THIS COU PON—TODAY!| 
EX-LAX, Inc., P.O. Box 17 U106 | 
Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Please send free sample of Ex-Lax. 


Name 


Address 


Uf you live in Canada, write Ex-Laz, Ltd., 
| 736 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal) 
| —__ ————— 


Tune in on “Strange as it Seems", new Ex-Lax Radio 
Program. See local newspaper for station and time 
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EDITORIAL 


Economists and business commen- 
tators are constantly announcing that 
business is on the “upgrade.” They 
are apparently right at that, judging 
by the slow speed business is making 
in reaching the top. 











It is a big mystery to us how the 
current high prices of eggs can be 
reconciled with the many new egg- 
laying records we read about. 


THOSE HOT POTATOES 

E HAVE been thinking of getting 

out a “Potato Edition” of the 
Pathfinder—in the effort to publish 
all the potato news. Even then we 
would be certain to leave out much 
that is being said both against and for 
the potato prohibition law. It’s a 
law—and people better see that they 
obey it. We would not advise any- 
body to take it for granted—on any- 
one’s authority—that this law is not 
to be enforced. Officials have no pow- 
er to decide whether a law of Con- 
gress is to be put in effect or not. We 
have already got our sweet potato 
vine well started on cur window-sill, 
for the winter, but we expect to keep 
well within the law. We sympathize 
with our fellow potato-growers, big 
and little, for they have a problem 
which is very difficult to solve. No 
wonder Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace hates to tackle it. We have a 
typical letter from J. W. Garland, of 
Fall Branch, Tenn., who _ writes: 
“Won’t the Pathfinder educate the 
public up on the potato law—which 
strikes at the foundation of the free- 
dom of our people? I am a grower 
of potatoes, and I might perhaps profit 
from the law, but I think of the mil- 
lions it will ruin, and then I invoke 
the Golden Rule.” 

The Pathfinder, of course, cannot 
undertake to “educate the public” on 
this or other measures. In fact, we 
have more than we can do to merely 
tell the people when the laws are 
passed, and to explain their opera- 
tion and effect in terms which all can 
understand. If we set out to convert 
the people, one way or another, we 
would very soon be right in the polit- 
ical pot ourselves—and we would 
start to boiling and slopping over too. 
A few heads have to keep cool, when 
everything is so hot, don’t they? 





NO CENSORSHIP HERE YET 

HARGES have been hurled by the 

Pickerel-Weeds, the Nightshades, 
the Evening Primroses and the Eaves- 
droppers’ Union that there is in this 
country all the makings of press cen- 
sorship. They cry from the housetops 
about the encroachments on freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, etc. 
But their charges give little ground 
for worry. It is only necessary to 
make a slight comparison of the con- 
stitutional freedom of speech in this 


country with what the peoples of most 
other nations are not allowed to do to 
see how unjustified such charges are. 
Recently a young American watching 
a military parade in Italy shouted in 
true American joking style: “Viva 
Ethiopia!” That means “Long live 
Ethiopia” and consequently did not 
go down so well in Il Duce’s domain. 
The American explained he did it in 
fun—‘“just to see what would hap- 
pen.” And he soon found out—he was 
ordered from the country immediately 
and politely escorted to the border. 
His fate would have been quite differ- 
ent had he been a citizen of Italy. 
Criticism of a government or its 
ruler in any one of numerous foreign 
countries today is tantamount to trea- 
son. Even minor infractions of dic- 
tators’ laws frequently result in im- 
prisonment or worse. In Germany, 
Russia, Austria and other countries 
the press prints only news approved 
by the government. But in the United 
States the soapbox orators may shout 
their criticisms or defiance of the gov- 
ernment to the high heavens. News- 
papers, politicians and organizations 
may denounce the president, the gov- 
ernment and individuals without fear 
of reprisal. Radicals may even meet 
and discuss and advocate overthrow 
of our present form of government 
undisturbed. The radio is available 
to all who can beg or buy the time. 
On the other hand we, too, are sup- 
posed to have federal laws to take 
care of these things but as long as 
actual violence is avoided Uncie Sam 
seems satisfied to let such disturbanc- 
es wear themselves out. No, there is 
no censorship in America—at least 
not yet. There is an effort on foot to 
bring the newspapers of the country 
under the domination of an organiza- 
tion of writers—but that movement 
seems to have fallen of its own weight. 


q 
EVOLUTION AND REVOLUTION 


EARLY everybody has the aware- 

ness back in some corner of his 
mind that America’s destiny as a na- 
tion is determined, to a great extent, 
in the classroom. They know it is 
there that loyal and moral citizens are 
built on foundations laid in the homes. 
That is why there are frequent con- 
flicts over what shall or shall not be 
taught in American schools. Every 
once in a while you read of a student 
strike in which students and parents 
join in the demand that certain teach- 
ers accused of speaking in favor of 
evolution, for instance, be removed 
from a faculty. And more frequently 
the demand comes from the parents 
without the strike. Regardless of 
what your ideas might be as to the 
fitness of evolution as a school sub- 
ject you cannot condemn these par- 
ents. In fact, it gives you a rather se- 
cure feeling to think that you are liv- 
ing in a country where future citizen- 
ship and morals are guarded. 

This feeling of security would prob- 
ably persist were it not for the fact 
that is fairly established that there 
are many teachers in our public 
schools who speak in favor of Com- 
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munism, In this case, however, {} 
student strikes are strangely missij,y 
and there are no concerted parent,| 
demands for the removal of suc! 
teachers. Parents sit tranquilly }) 
while a threat is being made not on), 
against the belief they sought to p: ( 
serve in fighting the teaching of e\ 
lution but against practically all ot} ( 
beliefs and institutions as well. | 
evolution is destructive when taug)! 
certainly as much can be said for r 
olution. Both can be studied in son 
what the same way. Evolutioni 
read their story from fossilized bo; 
thousands and millions of years 0}: 
Persons interested in knowing abou! 
the type of Communism that is bein, 
sponsored in this country could a! : 
make a study in bones—bones tha! 
are not nearly so old and much m 
numerous—bonesof thousands of pi 
ple who died 16 years ago in thei) 
own homes, or as they fled, becaus: 
they didn’t accept Communism. 
Instead of teaching communist 
doctrines our educators might fill i: 
with a little more about the nati 
that divides its riches and fame among 
hard workers and not among spillers 
of blood. Thus they would be pri 
serving the liberty they now enjoy. 


¢ 


LIPSTICK ON THEIR SHIRTS 
ATURALLY there are two schoo! 
of thought on the feminine make- 
up question. Some people are “agin” 
it entirely, while others go in for it to 
extremes, Practically all women to- 
day use make-up to some extent ani 
some men are said to do likewis« 
But men usually take a neutral atti- 
tude wherever and whenever beaut) 
preparations and beauty aids are con 
cerned. That is because chivalrous 
men like their women beautiful 
matter what the cost. For this reasou 
menfolks have long joked about ge! 
ting painter’s colic. Yet they keep 
right on kissing the girls’ ruby lips. 
Whether it is because they can’t 
take it or not, it seems that modern 
youths have become so ungentlemanly 
as to complain about the girls using 
too much cosmetics, especially rouge. 
While they do not mind the appear- 
ance or even the taste (if they ca 
get it) of lipstick on girls’ lips, fra- 
ternity lads have started organizing 
to protect themselves from that men- 
ace. They claim that the scarlet past: 
stains their best shirts when they 
dance with rouged and _lipsticked 
misses. They have even gone so far as 
to declare they are not going to dance 
with the young ladies who wear lip- 
stick at parties. If the girls won’t co- 
operate they threaten to go shirtless. 
But the girls, despite their rouge 
ruby lips, would likely have som« 
thing to say about such rudeness, eve 
if they let this complaint go unchal! 
lenged. They should at least inforn 
the fraternity boys that no gentleman 
when dancing with a lady ever hold: 
her in such a position that her lips 0! 
even her cheek come in contact wit! 
his wearing apparel. What the fra 
ternity boys really need is a goo: 
book on ballroom etiquette. 
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MARKETING 


It is significant to find how many 
of the high authorities are issuing 
serious warnings against the dangers 
of too fast a price rise. And yet, these 
very warnings operate to boost prices 
still further. This is illustrated in the 
stock market. President Gay of the 
New York Stock Exchange points out 
the possibilities there are for inflation 
—but instead of forcing stock prices 
down, this warning gave the bulls new 
enthusiasm to buy stocks—or at least 
to sell them to others. The New York 
Times, soberly discussing the situa- 
tion, grants that, “with the unprece- 
dented surplus of unused credit, there 
may, at some point, arise danger of an 
inflation boom—in which prices will 
lose touch with the realities and will 
lead to the familiar collapse.” The 
Times quotes a British periodical 
which doubts that our Federal Re- 





serve Board, even with ithe new 
powers granted to it by Congress, 


would “have the political courage to 
use this power” and stop a crash. 
When President Hoover first went into 
the White House, in 1929, he had some 
forebodings of this sort, but it is a 
fact that he hesitated to take any ac- 
tion. It is said that his reason was 
that he was afraid of being accused of 
favoritism, if he took sides with either 
the bulls or the bears. And so the 
crash came—in spite of the fact that 
the Reserve Board was set up for the 
purpose of preventing such disasters. 
It is quite generally felt that the 
people have been sobered by their sad 
experiences resulting from the crash 
and that they will not be lured into 
another speculative spree. The Path- 
finder takes no stock in this idea, as 
the facts prove that the stock gamblers 
—like all gamblers—never learn any 
“lesson.” They always go back for 
more, just as long as they can scare 
up the money to speculate. As a mat- 
ter of fact commercial and private 
loans from banks, etc., are lower 
today than they were two years ago. 
It is true that the theoretical credit is 
piling up in the banks—but it is nol 
being used. There is more money de- 
posited in the banks today than there 
was even at the time of the crash. But 
the banks this time are not loaning 
this money of their patrons to the 
stock speculators to gamble with. 
There is nothing to prevent their doing 
it—and the temptation is indeed great, 
for even some bankers cherish the de- 
lusion that there is easy money to be 
made by buying cheap stocks on a 
rising market and unloading them 
when the price is high enough. This 
game is all right if anyone can get into 
it and get out of it with his winnings. 
But when there is a panic, nobody can 
get his money out. The collapse comes 
with little notice or warning, and 
when the alarm has once started to 
spread it is too late to “unload.” Then 
the speculators have to hold their 
stocks and see them go down. 
We have no faith that any of the 


safeguards which are supposed to pro- 
tect the stock gamblers from them- 
selves will have any effect in case 
there is a real jump in prices. To a 
soft head, it looks simple to “make up 
for all losses” by gambling some more. 
World commodity prices have been 
going up lately, and this is a boom 
sign. Tin, copper, rubber and other 
international raw materials—and espe- 
cially those which are required in 
warfare—are rising gradually. Gold 
is accumulating in this country in big- 
ger volume than at any other time in 
history. In some ways this is very 
pleasing—but there are uncanny 
dangers connected with this strange 
influx of the yellow metal. The ex- 








—Washington Star 


All aboard for the next stock market ride 
to the moon! But will they get back? 


istence of such a vast amount of gold 
in this country might give an excuse 
for forcibly expanding the volume of 
currency in_ circulation. If this 
policy was once started, it is doubt- 
ful whether the brakes could ever be 
put on in time to prevent another 
plunge downward. And this time the 
“low” would be much lower than the 
low point of 1933. As the Pathfinder 
has already shown, the price index on 
two former occasions in history has 
gone lower than it was in 1933. So 
there is positively no assurance that 
history may not repeat itself. The 
makings of the biggest boom in his- 
tory are right here—and also the mak- 
ings of a still bigger crash than that of 
1929. Optimism is the keynote today 
—and that is a splendid thing, if it is 
not overdone. Most of the indications 
are on the good side. Still the Fed- 
eration of Labor calls attention to the 
fact that the unemployment has not 
been absorbed. A high official of the 
Department of Agriculture conjures 
the people to keep their heads and not 
go running off on false scents in search 
of the impossible. He says: “The ex- 
pansion of production, when it great- 
ly exceeds buying power, can only 
end in collapse, even if the downfall 
is postponed several years. The real 
problem is with the unemployed, how 
to give them permanent employment 
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and earnings enough to restore their 
former standard of living. The lack 
of balance is not on the agricultural 
side of our economy. An increase in 
non-agricultural production of 40 to 
00 per cent, and not a lower general 
level, is the real need. That would re- 
store jobs to most of the unemployed.” 

The unusual demand for scrap metal 
in the last year or so has been one of 
the features of the market. Now this 
demand is falling off and this seems 
to indicate that the war is not going 
to spread far. Grains have been keep- 
ing about level. Meat animals vary. 
Hog prices advance a little, and then 
more hogs are rushed to market. This 
causes an oversupply and the price 
then softens for a while. Still, hogs 
now are 45 per cent above this time 
last year. Beef has risen two per cent 
in a month and 28 per cent in a year, 
while lambs have gained seven per 
cent in a month and 30in a year. The 
receipts of all meat animals are run- 
ning only about half as much as last 
year. Which means that the con- 
sumers are going to have scarcity, 
whether they like it or not. Sales in 
the rural districts are showing a good 
increase from a year ago. More farm 
implements are being sold than at any 
time since 1930. Canned goods evi- 
dently are not selling so well. The 
demand for tin for cans has been fall- 
ing off, and this hurts the steel busi- 
ness—for steel sheets, plated with tin, 
are used for cans. 

———_-- oe 
BULLS CAN’T “SEE RED” 

A well-known simile, “like waving 
a red rag in front of a bull,” has been 
thrown into the discard with many 
other old saws. While a bright color 
will attract attention of animals more 
readily scientists have found that all 
cattle are practically color-blind. It 
is the motion of the cloth which may 
enrage the animal. 

sient geile 
FITS—EPILEPSY 


A trial of a successful treatment for at- 
tacks will be sent to anyone interested. 
R.P.N.Co.,Box 1,Sta.C,Milwaukee,Wis.—Ad. 


One Cent a Day a 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over one million dollars ($1,000,000.00) 
in cash benefits have already been paid to 
one-cent-a-day policyholders by National 
Protective Insurance Co., 548 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., the oldest and 
largest company of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are paid for any and every accident. 
Same old price—just one cent aday. Age 
limits for policy—men, women and chil- 
dren—ages 7 to 80 years, 

Send No Money 

For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s 
nameandrelationship. Noapplicationto fill 
out,no medicalexamination. Afterreading 
policy, which will be mailed to you, either re- 
turn it or send $3.65 which pays youup for 
a whole year—365 days. Write National 
Protective today while offer is still open. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


When the Supreme Court opened up 
its magnificent $10,000,000 marble 
structure for business that building 
had not been dedicated. But build- 
ings are sometimes dedicated after 
they have been occupied and the Su- 
preme Court Building may yet be ded- 
icated, if that will help any to pro- 
vide “EQUAL JUSTICE UNDER 
LAW,” as the huge inscription on the 
front of the building tells the world. 
Your school teacher will probably tell 
you that “Justice under Law” would 
have been sufficient because, if it isn’t 
equal there can be no justice. 

Uncle Sam’s great collection of rel- 
ics had a close call recently when 
fire broke out in the new National Mu- 
seum. Caused by faulty wiring and 
confined to a dumbwaiter shaft, how- 
ever, the blaze was extinguished by 
firemen after doing only slight dam- 
age. 

In the opinion of the Pacific North- 
west Tourist Association a Washing- 
ton (D. C.) by some other name would 
serve just as well. At least the asso- 
ciation’s president so instructed the 
District of Columbia Commissioners. 
Demanding that the City of Magnifi- 
cent Distances change its name imme- 
diately, he said it would avoid confu- 
sion with the state of Washington. 
That it would avoid considerable con- 
fusion must be admitted. Yet as the 
Commissioners informed the associa- 
iion the historic name was adopted for 
the national capital long before the 
state of Washington was created. Nor 
could the Commissioners change the 
capital’s name if they wanted to. That 
is only within the power of Congress 
which adopted the present name in 
May, 1800. 

There won’t be any more cold pres- 
idential lunches in the Executive Of- 
fices at the White House. When Pres- 
ident Roosevelt returns from his 
cruise through the Panama Canal and 
up the Atlantic coast he will find his 
office turned into a “hot lunch” shop. 
Ever since he was inaugurated the 
President has had his luncheon served 
at his desk in the Executive Offices 
every business day. Because he has 
been very, very busy and has not al- 
ways been able to conclude his morn- 
ing business on schedule the lunch 
has frequently had to wait. The re- 
sult was that he has frequently had 
to eat a cold snack instead of a hot 
lunch. This difficulty was later par- 
tially solved by Harry Nesbitt, White 
House steward, through the use of 
“hot water plates’—double affairs 
with hot water in between them. But 
sometimes the lunch has had to wait 
so long that even the water turned 
cold. For this reason one of the fea- 
tures of the $150,000 renovation of the 
presidential kitchen at the White 
House was a new “thermotaining” 
gadget or grill which can be. plugged 
into a socket in the Executive Offices 
wall to keep the President’s lunch hot. 
In the new White House electric 











kitchen the lunch will be prepared 
and placed in the grill, which looks 
like a small office file case on rubber- 
tired wheels. Then it will be wheeled 
to the Executive Offices, parked by the 
President’s desk and plugged in. No 
matter what time he gets around to 
the little matter of eating his lunch 
will be piping hot. All he has to do 
is to open up the drawers of the 
cabinet-like affair and help himself. 
Due to the repairs still going on Mrs. 
Roosevelt has announced the White 
House social season will be late in 
starting this year. 

While so many people are claiming 
to be the “forgotten man” or are 
pointing out others as that “forlorn 
hope” it may not be amiss to mention 
the one who claims to be the “forgot- 
ten man” in Washington. He is none 
other than Steve Vasilakos who runs 
a peanut, popcorn and soda pop stand 
(on wheels) right at the White House 
gate. Steve has operated here his 
more or less monopolistic trust dur- 
ing the terms of many presidents. 
When the New Deal first moved in 
Steve did a thriving business, The 
District of Columbia Department of 
Streets and Highways tried to make 
him “move” but an appeal by Mrs. 
Roosevelt saved the day for him. His 
big complaint now is that the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt are away so 
much. Another thing, too, the proc- 
essing taxes on peanuts and corn have 
raised the prices of his raw materials, 
so he is figuring on raising the prices 
of his finished products to the con- 
sumer. 

Instead of the grass growing in the 
streets of our towns, as allegedly pre- 
dicted by former President Hoover 
during the 1932 campaign, the former 
President’s Rapidan camp, high in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia, is 
being overrun with grass, weeds and 
chipmunks, etc. Recently inspected 


by forest rangers, they reported the 
camp and grounds in a dilapidated 





The small rotunda just north of the main 
rotunda of the Capitol in the section of the 
building recently vacated by the Supreme 
Court. By looking at the picture with a mag- 
nifying glass you can make out the “tobac- 
co” capitals at the tops of the 16 pillars. 


The Pathfinde; 
But that is no fault of th. 


condition. 
camp’s builder. He deeded it to th: 
state of Virginia for park purpose; 
but due to litigation involving She; 
andoah National Park lands no use o 
disposition. has been made of the gi! 
so far. 

Washington is still keeping up it 
reputation as a convention city. Du 
ing the month of October more than 1 
conventions brought over 10,000 pe 
sons to the capital. 

Did you know the Marine Barrack 
in Washington comprise one of th 
oldest groups of federal buildings i 
the nation’s capital? They were bui! 
for the sea soldiers shortly after th. 
seat of government was transferre: 
from Philadelphia, and a detachme: 
of Marines has been on duty ther 
ever since. 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


American farmers had a cash in 
come of $10,500,000,000 in 1929 as com 
pared with only $4,328,000,000 in 1932 

Creameries in this country produced 
1,700,000,000 pounds of creamery but 
ter in 1934. 

There is only $5,625,000,000 in cir 
culation in this country. 

In seven years Walt Disney’s “Mick- 
ey Mouse” has rung the cash registe: 
to the tune of $140,000,000 in the 
United States alone, while he grosses 
something like $12,000,000 annually 
in Europe. 

There are 47,600 post offices in th: 
United States. 

The 275,000 municipalities in this 
country which have power to issu¢ 
bonds have an average bond debt of 
$70,000 and a total debt of $19,200,000.- 
000. 

The schoolboy patrol, organized by) 
the AAA, has an enrollment of 230,000 
members in 2,500 cities. 

There are 50,000,000 members of th: 
various churches in this country, noi 
including children under 13, an in- 
crease of nearly 10,000,000 in last 
10 years. 

For each city dweller in the United 
States farmers annually raise abou! 
one-fourth acre of wheat, three- 
fourths acre of corn and one-eighth 
acre of cotton. 

Between five and 10 billion cigars 
are smoked in this country annually 
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THOSE TEXAS LEAGUERS 

The cowboys were haying a base- 
ball game in Texas. A huge fellow 
with a chest and muscles that Bab 
Ruth might have envied was at bai. 
He clouted the first ball that was 
pitched to him, and it went so fast 
and so far that nobody thought oi 
trying to field it. It is said to hav: 
gone over two whole counties—and 
Texas counties are some counties 





Instead of circling the bases, however. 
the batter waited for the pitcher lo 


deliver another ball. 

“Why don’t you run?” the crowd 
shouted. 

“I got two more strikes yet, ain't 
1?” said the hitter. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Little King Ananda of Siam, living 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, was much 
more interested in the ordinary toys 
he received on his 10th birthday than 
in the glittering jewels his 11,000,000 
subjects sent him on the occasion. He 
has never been strong, but is fond of 
his school and athletics and learns his 
lessons well, his teachers say. Mathe- 
matics he likes best. In November the 
youngster-King will return to his na- 
tive land for a short visit to let his 
people take a look at him and then 
back to Switzerland. He will not rule 
for another 10 years. 

Unlike the Empress of Ethiopia 
whose name is constantly in the pub- 
lic prints and as constantly linked with 
the Emperor’s, Signora Mussolini is 
almost unknown to the world at large 
and even to Italy. Il Duce has seen 











io it the Signora remains in the back- 
ground, concerning herself only with 





An early picture of Mrs. Benito Mussolini 
and two of her youngest sons. 


household matters in contrast to the 
affairs of state the Empress delves in. 
She is rarely photographed, takes al- 
most no part in social or official life, 
and completely ignored the critics who 
said she was of peasant stock and a 
former laundress who had gone bare- 
foot most of her life. Il Duce’s wife, 
Donna Rachelle as she is known, has 
a waistline far from a perfect 36, is 
short, has wavy hair and a kindly 
motherly look about her. 

Bill Quon, native of Canton, China, 
incorporated himself when he found 
he didn’t have quite enough money to 
finish his engineering course at a 
school in’ Milwaukee. His father 
brought Bill to California when he 
was only eight years old, and the path 
of his life ran fairly smooth until last 
February when his money gave out. 
He appealed to the Chinese Ambassa- 
dor, Dr. Sao Ke Alfred Sze, who con- 
tributed on condition some of Bill’s 
other friends do the same. They did; 
he took out corporation papers, gave 
each of them shares in himself, and 
finished in June. He is now working 
in Milwaukee and later expects to re- 
turn to China where he will begin ac- 
cumulating a surplus to pay some divi- 
dends on “Bill Quon, Inc.” 

Somewhere along the battlefront in 
Ethiopia is a former Howard uni- 
versity (Washington, D. C.) student. 
He is Dr. Malaku Bayen, a nephew of 


Emperor Haile Selassie, who came to 
Washington to take a medical course 
at the university, but was recalled by 
his regal uncle last spring before 
finishing. Dr. Bayen married Dorothy 
Hadley, a stenographer and is now the 
father of a child. This blue-blooded 
doctor was described by the college 
authorities as being a good scholar and 
very reserved when questioned con- 
cerning his royal background. 

Amin Youssef Bey, new Egyptian 
minister to the United States, seems 
more like an aggressive, go-getting 
American salesman than a subject in 
that ancient kingdom. He has never 
had a diplomatic post before, but has 
devoted much of his life to govern- 
mental work, chiefly in the economic 
end of things. A native of the town of 
Damietta, he began his legal career 
there, but received no national re- 
nown until the World war came along 
when he organized co-operative so- 
cieties to relieve the famine sufferers 
there. These were brought to the at- 
tention of the government and in no 
time at all he was setting up 26 other 
organizations all over Egypt that dis- 
pensed foodstuffs at a price all could 
pay. Then he was invited by the Brit- 
ish, German, Belgian and Italian gov- 
ernments to do the same thing for 
them. Mr. Youssef also put new life 
in the dying railroad and hotel busi- 
ness by proposing special rates to 
tourists, enabling them to travel and 
live in a hotel for almost nothing. The 
new Minister was the former Assistant 
Secretary General of the Egyptian 
Senate and following that Inspector 
General of the Ministry of Finance. 
One of his sons was left in England to 
continue his mechanical engineering 
studies and the other came on to 
Washington to enter a college here. 
Mme. Youssef, in the manner of many 
old-school Egyptian ladies has led a 
secluded life. Before coming to Wash- 
ington she had never talked to, nor sat 
down at table with a strange man. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD NEWS 


Reading Index—Floyd Tuthill, who 
distinguished himself as a poet while 
a resident of our burg, has secured a 
job in the packing house at Kansas 
City and is reported to be doing 
equally well there. 

Biggins Argus—The “entertainment” 
at the opera house last Thursday 
evening was punk. But the audience 
was small so not many had to suffer. 

Tripp Recorder—Mrs. William Sund- 
strom paid an over-Sunday visit to 
her daughter and son-in-law Ole 
Olson. Mr. Olson hasn’t been feeling 
so well lately. 
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10,000 Xmas 
GIFT IDEAS 






DIAMONDS: WATCHES ee yout gifts 
JEWELRY -SILVER Svet a milion sat 


isfied customers 
since 1870. All deliv- 
ery charges prepaid. 
Write today for 
WREE Gift Book. 


LEATHER GOODS 
NOVELTIES GIFTS 


COLD 


To LANES Soc2s 
Men Wanted | 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
an expert automobile mechanic and help you eet a good job. The 
cost to you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57 Nashville.Tenn. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


ALUABLE INFORMATION 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


5 wing Panels 24 x 82 inches—over 53 sq. feet of 

Surface to thumb tack up charts, records, etc. 

Wall Fixture $1.35, Panels each $1.90, 
MERIT MANUFACTURING CO., 

1225 E. Jefferson 1228 E. Jefferson St., Bloomington, um. 


Land Sakes Alive! 


Magazines at 30% to 50% Savings 
Good Stories 
Illustrated Mechanics 


CLUB NO, $4 CLUB NO. 207 
Woman's World Woman's World 
Popular Science 

Monthly (6 mos. $ 
Gentlewoman Mag. 
The Farm Journal 
National Sportsman 
The Pathfinder Save $2.00 


























Home Friend 
Hunting & Fishing 
The Pathfinder Save $1.20 


CLUB NO. 200 CLUB NO. 211 
Household Mag. Woman's World $ 
Country Home $] 25 Household Mag. 

Poultry Tribune McCall's Mag. 

Illustrated Mechanics The Pathfinder Save $1.50 

Tee see 060s ee ——_———————————— 
LUB NO. 222 


CLUB NO. 204 
McCall's Mag. 
} eh By ag $] 25 Pictorial Review $] 50 
The Farm Journal 


The Pathfinder Save $1.00 
CLUB NO, 205 


Household Mag. $ McCall’ s Mag. 
Country Home = ~~~ pe & 
jardens 


The Pathfinder 
Save $1. 50 


LUB | NO. . 224 75 
Good Stories 1 
Woman’s World Household Mag. 
The Pathfinder Save $1.20! The Pathfinder Save $1.75 
No change or substitution permitted.. Magazines for 
one full year unless otherwise noted and MUST all go 
to one address. Check the club you want. Cut out and 
mail this ad with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








WANT THIS JOB 


Railway Postal Clerks 





Men 18 te 35. Examinations Expected. 40 hour week 


means many appointments. Mai) Coupon Today. 


$158.00 a Month 
FIRST YEAR ON REGULAR 
BER ESSSERREE RES 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. D173 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Sirs: Rush to _me without charge—copy of 32- 

page book, “How to Get U. 8S. Government 
Jobs,” with list of positions for men-women and 
full particulars telling how to get them. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


TELEVISION FOR ENGLAND 

Seventy per cent of the population 
of England has been promised tele- 
vision in about four years. The prom- 
ise was made by the technical director 
of a large British television concern 
who says that plans have already been 
laid whereby 10 stations are to be 
erected in the various population cen- 
ters. This technician also said it was 
his belief that by that time home sets 
producing a clear foot-square picture 
would be available for about the same 
price as the present-day radio set. 
But even if this promised service 
should fail to materialize, the residents 
in the London area will be able to 
enjoy television, or at least experience 
it, by next March because at that time 
the government-sponsored London 
station is expected to open. 


MOLASSES FOR FERTILIZER 


Experimenters in India have learn- 
ed, says Dr. E. E. Free, that a light 
sprinkling of molasses on soils can do 
more to increase fertility than heavy 
applications of fertilizers. The mo- 
lasses merely gives extra strength and 
vigor to fertilizing agents already in 
the soil. Tiny soil bacteria capable of 
seizing nitrogen from the air feed on 
the molasses and grow stronger and 
more numerous. This results, of 
course, in more nitrogen being taken 
from the air and made available to the 
plants as food. Soils so treated, how- 
ever, must be well stirred so as to 
permit free circulation of air or the 
molasses may prove detrimental in- 
stead of beneficial by nourishing bac- 
teria which produce sourness in soils. 


PREHISTORIC ARCTIC CULTURE 


Soviet scientists after digging for 
seven months on the barren Yamal 
peninsula which lies on the northern 
coast of Russia and within the Arctic 
Circle have uncovered an ancient civi- 
lization site. Facts show that this pre- 
historic settlement on land inhabited 
only by roving reindeer herders was 
of a sedentary type. Thousands of 
objects such as combs, hairpins, metal 
garden tools, utensils made from the 
bones of now-extinct animals, and 
pottery have been found. The land is 
now barren except for a growth of 
grass and moss and a few dwarfed 
shrubs. 


VALUE OF SYNTHETIC HORMONES 


Dr. L. Ruzicka, of Switzerland, who 
accomplished the remarkable feat of 
producing synthetically two important 
male hormones, is again back in his 
laboratory at Zurich after a trip to the 
United States. From there he has an- 
nounced that commercial laboratories 
in his country are engaged in produc- 
ing the hormones and that they will 
soon be available to experimenters all 
over the world. Dr. Ruzicka has care- 
fully guarded his predictions as to the 
future value to medicine of the syn- 
thetic substances. He says they may 





aid in correcting certain ills resulting 
from underdevelopment and might 
make it possible to slow up the ad- 
vance of age. Many experiments must 
be performed, however, before the 
real value of the hormones is known, 
and there is little likelihood that they 
will ever make old men young. 


BOTTLED SUNSHINE 


Because man lives in houses, wears 
clothes, and moves about under a 
canopy of smoke and dust he does not 
get the full portion of sunshine nature 
intended for him. And it is important 
that he should. It is the action of the 
ultra-violet rays in the sun’s light on 
the skin that manufactures Vitamin 
D in the body, and this vitamin is 
essential to health since it is needed 
for strong bones and teeth. However, 
science has found a way to give man 
his sunshine in bottles. Ten years 
ago Dr. Steenbock, of Wisconsin, dis- 
covered that milk possessed that same 
peculiar characteristic as the human 
body and formed Vitamin D when ex- 
posed to the light of the sun. Milk 
normally contains a small quantity of 
Vitamin D, but Dr.Steenbock’s process 
has now been rounded into commer- 
cial perfection and by it that vitamin 
content is greatly increased. A thin 
sheet of milk flows through a cham- 
ber where it is exposed to artificially 
produced ultra-violet light. When this 
milk is consumed the Vitamin D or 
the sunshine is consumed with it. 


HEADS EXCHANGED 


With knowledge-hungry scientists 
as thick as they are today the head is 
losing much of its vital importance— 
at least to insects. In the laboratory 
of Prof. Hans Przibram, in Vienna, 
the heads of one kind of insects have 
been removed and grafted to the 
headless bodies of others with remark- 
able success. Similar successful work 
has been done in France and Russia, 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





Synthetic wool is one of the things 
being sought by research chemists. 

It is very difficult for any healthy 
person of the white race to contract 
leprosy, says Dr. A. J. LaSalle of Cali- 
fornia university. 

A Barthol Foundation scientist has 
computed that cosmic rays cross the 
entire universe. Computations were 
based on the rays’ intensity. 

Hudson Bay has a circular motion 
like a gigantic whirlpool, according 
to the results of experiments at the 
Atlantic Biological Station, Canada. 

Prof. Wynn-Jones, of the University 
of Leeds, has found that ability to 
learn increases up to age 22, remains 
constant until 35, and is still high at 
50. A sharp drop comes after 70 or 80. 

The U. S. Public Health Service has 
announced a new scarlet fever toxoid 
of which only two injections are nec- 
essary to produce immunity and which 
also has mild after effects. It has 
proved satisfactory in tests on both 
animals and children. 


% The Pathfind«, 


and the Austrian experiments fou) 
their first success 12 years ago. | 
some of the operations dung beet 
have been given the heads of lea 
eating insects, and they immediate! 
dropped manure from their diet an. 
took up the eating of green leav 

So successful is the new techniqu 
that, it is said, after recovery ther: 
are scarcely any visible signs of th 
operation, and the insects seem entir 

ly unaware of the transformation. 








KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





Lots of city-dwellers break awa 
once a year to the mountains or lak« 
for a hunt or fish, and most of the: 
come back with a “true story” to te}! 
their friends. One of these is Fredri 
Leslie Sturgeon, of New York City. 

A friend and I have a hunting cam) 
in the Adirondacks where we spend 
two weeks each fall in deer hunting 
season. We take with us a supply of 
canned food, salt, coffee and sugar, 
get our drinking water from a nearby 
spring, and enjoy venison steak— i! 
we are lucky. 

One morning last fall, as we star! 
ed out on the day’s hunt, I careless)) 
left the camp door unlocked anid 
slightly ajar. When we returned in 
the late afternoon we found the door 
wide open; our furniture overturned: 
our supplies scattered all about. Huge 
grizzly bear tracks leading to the door 
and also on the path from the camp 
to the spring told us immediately the 
identity of the invader. The canned 
supplies were unharmed but a five 
pound sack of our favorite dessert, 
dried apples, and our salt sack were 
clawed open and the contents eaten. 

We immediately followed the griz- 
zly’s tracks, hoping to get a shot at 
him before sundown. The trail led 
us first to the spring where Mr. Bruin 
had quaffed long and heartily to wash 
down his salty luncheon. From the 
spring we followed the tracks through 
the underbrush and dense forest. 

When we had gone about two hun- 
dred yards we noticed that the ground 
between the bear’s tracks was curi- 
ously scratched and ruffled as though 
the animal were crawling on his 
stomach. These scratches, at first 
faint, became more and more in evi- 
dence until suddenly we came upon 
the grizzly, motionless, and growling 
in helpless rage. He was at once the 
biggest and oddest-shaped bear I ever 
saw. His long drink had caused the 
dried apples to swell. Consequently 
his stomach had expanded, growing 
larger and larger until finally it reach- 
ed such immense proportions that his 
feet no longer touched the earth. 

We found him like that, a huge furry 
balloon with legs at the four corners, 
pawing frantically at least five inches 
above the ground. After laughing 
heartily at Mr. Bruin’s ludicrous 
plight, we shot him, deflated him, and 
dragged his carcass into camp. The 
skin now adorns my friend’s private 
study and many old hunters tell us it 
is the largest pelt they have ever seen. 
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AVIATION 


Steam for power is receiving con- 
siderable attention lately as a possible 
means of solving some of the prob- 
lems now facing aviation. Steam pow- 
ered airplanes are not new, but they 
are enjoying new success and their 
proponents believe they would be 
much more adaptable for stratosphere 
flying than the ordinary internal com- 
bustion engine because their use 
would eliminate the troublesome and 
power-wasting job of compressing air 
for use by the motor at high altitudes. 
Several designers are at work in this 
country, and foreign countries are 
also experimenting. Germany is re- 
ported to be building a large steam- 
powered transport. 

The almost perfect performance of 
the belt-driven propeller with power 
furnished by an ordinary auto engine 
removes another obstacle to the pro- 
duction of a safe and popular priced 
private plane. In a test an auto engine 
was hooked to a propeller with a sys- 
tem of six belts and then run under 
varying conditions for 300 hours. It 
was found that there was a slippage 
of only three per cent and a high de- 
gree of reliability. This test demon- 
strated the practicability of using auto 
engines in planes without installing 
heavy and expensive reduction gears. 
Auto motors are more than twice as 
heavy as airplane engines and this, of 
course, will make a difference in the 
performance of the planes in which 
they are installed, but the difference 
in the cost of the engines more than 
outweighs this disadvantage. 

But in spite of all the efforts made 
by the Bureau of Air Commerce it ap- 
pears that some European countries 
are getting ahead of us in developing 
a private plane. France has produced 
several hundred of the “sky louse” 
type which sells for around $400, and 
England is building a similar model. 
While the price of these foreign ships 
is very attractive, the ships them- 
selves do not compare to those being 
developed in this country which will 
eventually be put on the market for 
around $700. 

Non-rigid dirigibles didn’t go into 
the discard with their rigid big broth- 
ers with the crash of the Macon. The 
Army has just received and tested a 
new one. Its 235-foot length makes 
it the largest non-rigid airship ever 
built. In appearance the non-rigid 
dirigible is no different than the rigid 
type, the essential difference being in 
ihe structure of the hull. 

Russia has completed a new glider 
But it is not the frail and feathery 
creation that the ordinary glider is. 
It is a transport without motors. When 
loaded to capacity it will carry 18 
passengers or an equivalent weight in 
freight, and will soon be used in an 
air train. Russia is keeping up her 
determined experimentation with this 
type of air transportation and is en- 
joying considerable success. A train 





consisting of three gliders and the 
tow plane and operated entirely by 
women recently made a_ 1,000-mile 
flight there. 

Some of the Marine flyers who spent 
two years trying to corner Sandino 
and his little band of 2,000 men in 
Nicaragua don’t think Italy’s air- 
planes will be as effective against 
Ethiopia as some people think. 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Title—Colony of the Belgian Crown. 

Location—Equatorial Africa, bound- 
ed by Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Uganda 
Protectorate, Tanganyika Territory, 
Northern Rhodesia, Angola, Atlantic 
Ocean and French Equatorial Africa 

Area — 941,100 sq. mi., including 
Ruanda and Urundi, former German 
colonies, mandated to Belgium by 
League of Nations. 

Climate & Topography—Hot, steamy 
weather, hard on natives and for- 





eigners alike. Series of plateaus, cut 
through by rivers or bordered by 
mountains. Forests of giant trees and 
impenetrable undergrowth cover a 
large area. 

Capital — Leopoldville (Pop. 2,000 
whites). 

Population (1930)—9,584,936 (est.) 


including Ruanda and Urundi (13.8 to 
sq. mi.). 
Languages—Kiswahili, 
Fiote. 
Government—Controlled by Belgian 
Parliament and Minister of Colonies, 
assisted by advisory colonial council. 
Governor-General in charge with 
provinces, each under a Governor, 
split into districts administered by 
commissioners. Native chiefs exer- 
cise much authority over their tribes. 


Bangala and 


Ruler—Lieut. Gen. A. Tilkens, Gov- 
ernor-General. 

Religion—-Gross fetichism. 

Value of Exports (1932)—893,700,- 
100. 

Value of Imports (1932)—867,500,- 
900, 

Chief Exports & Products—Palm oi! 
and nuts, copal, rubber, cacao, ivory, 
coffee, rice, cotton, cattle, gold, dia- 
monds, copper, tin, etc. 


Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

Belgian Envoy in U. S. handles Bel- 
gian Congo affairs in America. 

American Consul in Leopoldville, 
John S. Richardson, jr., represents U. 
S. in Belgian Congo. 


Still Coughing ? 


No matter how many medicines you 
have tried for your cough, chest cold or 
bronchial irritation, you can get relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious troubk 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with anything less than 
Creomulsion, which goes right to the seat 
of the trouble to aid nature to soothe and 
heal the inflamed membranes as the germ- 
laden phlegm is loosened and expelled. 

Even if other remedies have failed, 
don’t be discouraged, your druggist is 
authorized to guarantee Creomulsion and 
to refund your money if you are not 
satisfied with results from the very first 
bottle. Get Creomulsion right now. 











Special Advertising Offer of 


FACSIMILE DIAMOND FREE! 


Send the coupon at once and get FREE this bril- 


liant, glittering 5g-Carat Facsimile Diamond blazing 
with blue-white fire from its 24 polished facets. Every 
one guaranteed perfect and flawless. Only the acid 
test of direct comparison can tell these glittering 
beauties from gems costing hundreds of dollars. Wear- 
ing them gives you that prosperous, successful look 
Your friends will admire you and envy you 

To introduce them, we offer for a limited time t 
send you one FREE without any obligation, just t 
advertise them and prove to you their exquisite beau- 
ty and brilliance. We hope you'll tell your friend 
about them. We only ask you to send 10c to help pay 
advertising and postage. Nothing more to pay. 

NOTE—No order will be filled for more than ONE 
sample. Safe delivery guaranteed and fully insured 
by one of America’s oldest insurance companies 
sew wwe Fes 2 ese Tee see eee eee eee 


§ KEYSTONE CO., Dept. D-55 ‘ 
§ Box 7282, Philadelphia, Pa. ' 
# Please send me a full 5g-Carat Facsimile Diamond § 
§ without any obligation on my part. I enclose 1l0c g 
g coin (or 12c in stamps, 20c in Canada), to help P| 
+ pay advertising and postage. Nothing more to pay i 
i Name i 
i ‘ z 
1 Address ..... : ' 
§ Town State ' 


Save Your Feet 


When all else fails end your suffer- 
> ing with the flexible “no metal” 


Heeiner surront 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 









HEEFNER ARCH SuPPORT CO.. 181 M. E. Tarcorn Burows. Louisvute. Ky 





Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 
\—-+} 2-3 tts nt 

$70 p per week F but many prefer to open ¢ 


eir own of 
pitals, ean! 
tariums, fue ona “4 come to those 
~ ing alone hough our training. Redoc 
b rewards a : ‘ia 
Anatomy charts Ws, su are 
oe th our course. W toler dotal 
National Coliege of ieee a 
Physio - Therapy, 20 NM. Ashland 
Avenue, Dept. 769, Chicago, WI. 


QUIT ' TOBACCO 


The Health Remedy Products of Kansas City is now offering 
NEW scientifically prepared treatment to aid men and wo- 
on banish quickly alt ldesire for smoking, chewing or snuff 


FR E E Thousands have already proved success of thi 
New Easy Way. Write today for Free Booklet 


Accept no substitutes. Write Health Remedy Products, 
Dep. 109 Manufacturers Exch. Bide.. Kanses City, Mo. 


LEADING $ 
MAGAZINES os 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


{ ] Better Homes & [ ] Home Arts Needlecraft 
Gardens, 1 yr. 2 yrs. 
Country Home, 2 yrs. [ Open Road (Boys), 2 yrs. 
Household, 2 yrs. Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 
Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. Screen Book, 1 yr. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr 
Screen Play, | yr. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
True Confessions, 1 yr. Sports Aficld, 1 yr. 
Flower Grower, 6 mos. [X] The Pathfinder, | yr. 
The 4 magazines in this club must include Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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New Taxing System 
Soaks “Rich” States 
and Showers Manna 
on “Poor” States 


(Continued from page 1) 


nating element. The Civil war chang- 
ed that. Gradually New England, and 
the whole East, developed to a point 
where that section became the domi- 
nant element. The East became pros- 
perous and rich—and the people of 
the South and West have always felt 
that these riches were squeezed out of 
their hides. So when the “rich” peo- 
ple of the East loaned money to the 
people of the West, to buy farms, etc., 
the people of the West, in many cases, 
felt that they were doing no wrong 
when they refused to pay back the 
loans, forgot about the interest and 
fought foreclosure sales by mob force. 
The Republican party has been in 
power about two-thirds of the time 
since it was started, at the time of the 
Civil war. The G. O. P. campaign 
spellbinders were able to command a 
majority vote in most cases in the na- 
tional elections by referring to the 
part that their party had played in 
saving the Union. Gradually the 
tariff came along, to strengthen the 
position of the Republican party— 
which was the party of “protection,” 
while the Democratic party always 
leaned toward “free trade,” or at least 
much freer trade than was contem- 
plated in the Republican program. 
The tariff has now gone, as a political 
issue. The “soldier” vote dating from 
the Civil war has now become a zero 
quantity. The Negroes could be 
counted on to vote Republican, 
wherever they were allowed to vote— 
but this condition is now reversed, 
and according to the reports the 
Negroes are now voting New Deal, in 
preference to Old Deal. The Repub- 
licans have always been strong in the 
farming ‘sections, and the “farm vote” 
could usually be counted on to roll 
up big majorities for the G. O. P. The 
cities are proverbially Democratic. 
But gradually the farm states—and 
especially the Middle West states— 
have shown a disposition to break 
away from the “stalwart,” “standpat” 
or conservative Republican camp. 
Politicians in those sections have had 
to step lively in order to get elected. 
Many of them have learned how to 
almost do a tap dance on the top of 
the political fence. Some of the most 
foxy have been Republican when it 
would help them most, Democratic 
when they thought they had a better 
chance on that side—and all sorts and 
brands of Liberals, Progressives, Bull- 
Moosers, Non-Partisans, Laborites, So- 
cialists, down to various types of radi- 
cals, when the political winds seemed 
to be blowing that way. 

There has thus grown up, gradually, 
a decided hostility between what we 
may call the “East” and what we may 
call the “West”—though those labels 
are not exact, as our map shows, How 


hot and how implacable the feeling of 
the “poor” West is toward the “rich” 
East is evidently not understood by 
many of our would-be political lead- 
ers. For example, many people have 
thought that Col. Knox, of Chicago, 
would be a good candidate to “beat 
Roosevelt.” But anyone who knows 
the sentiment of the people, as the 
Pathfinder does, knows that no man 
from such a big center of big business 
as Chicago would have the slightest 
chance to get the votes of the farmers 
—and these are necessary in order to 
win. The farmers regard Chicago as 
the greatest nest of speculators and 
schemers there is; they hate it even 
worse than they do New York, because 
it’s nearer by. Again, some people 
have suggested that Governor Landon 
of Kansas would be a likely candidate. 
This also is a bad guess. Gov. Lan- 
don’s only claim to notice is that he 
has managed a “poor” Mid-West state 
very well and has reduced taxes. But 
who cares about reducing taxes, in a 
world where all the taxes are suppos- 
ed to be paid by the other fellow? No 
nominee who tried to make a fight on 
the issue of high taxes would get any- 
where, for the people would say that 
he was standing up for the rich—who 
are the only classes that worry about 
high taxes. 

It was years ago that a country 
newspaper editor put Kansas on the 
map by an editorial headed: “What’s 
the Matter with Kansas?” You see, 
there was something the matter with 
Kansas even away back there. And 
it seems, there always is. There is 
always “unrest” in the farm belt. In 
our map on the Disunited States, 
Kansas is in the “poor” class. We 
would have liked to put Kansas in the 
rich class—for we have a great many 
subscribers and valued friends there— 
but we can’t make the figures lie. The 
Kansas papers—when they are seeking 
advertising from the rich East—may 
brag about how rich the state is, with 
all the money which is coming in from 
the crops and the benefit payments— 
but the fact is that Kansas classifies 
in the “poor” column. 

By what test is it that we have re- 
classified the states and divided them 








CURRENT SIMILES 





As unpopular as the price of pork. 

As fair as Italy’s unprovoked at- 
tack on Ethiopia. 

As big a menace as the hitch-hiker. 

As believable as some radio sales 
blurbs. 

As disappointing as the work-relief 
jobs drive. 

Like trying to stop autoists from 
killing pedestrians by fining the pe- 
destrians. 

As fond of the sea as Roosevelt. 

Just as likely as it is that we will 
have a woman president. 

As desperate as New Deal opponents. 

Almost as numerous as administra- 
tion critics. 

As strange as some political bed- 
fellows. 


The Pathfind:; 





Teacher—Now, Joany, what is wron 
with this sentence: “The bull and con 
in the field”? 

Joany—The lady should be mentioned 
first. 


up into two sets—the rich and th 

poor? By the ratio of federal tax« 

they pay, in proportion to their popu 
lation. Now, having used Kansas a 
a horrible example—because we kno\ 
that Kansas is good natured—let u 
proceed to reclassify all the othe: 
states, on the same principle. If you: 
state is called rich when you think i! 
should be called poor, or if we hav 
called it poor when you are boasting 
around about its being rich—pleas: 
don’t blame us; blame the statistics. 
from which we have so carefull, 
drawn these conclusions. We shal! 
take up the states in alphabetical-sou) 
order, so that you can’t charge us with 
playing favorites. 

Alabama—poor. Why, poor? Here's 
how! The people of Alabama form 
2.1 per cent of the population of the 
United Staes, but they pay only .2 pe: 
cent of the taxes. In other words 
tax money collected from other states 
has to be used for the benefit of Ala 
bama. 

Arizona—poor, of course. Why, of 
course? Arizona is noted for its lean- 
ing toward radicalism. Our tax fig 
ures and the political history of the 
state tell why. This is part of the 
territory which was mussolinied out 
of old Mexico by Uncle Sam as a re- 
sult of the Mexican war. When Ari- 
zona “wanted in” as a state, in 1910, 
President Taft rejected its application, 
because its constitution was so radical. 
Later it got in. But it has only a 
handful of people—like several of the 
other territories which were sliced up 
and admitted in order to make more 
votes “for the party” in the Senate. 
And still, with only .4 per cent of the 
total population, it pays only .05 per 
cent of the taxes. Which means tha! 
the people of Arizona pay only about 
one-eighth of their share of the taxa- 
tion. No wonder they are defying 
Uncle Sam and coining their own 
“mills’—to pay their own sales taxes. 

Arkansas naturally is on the “poor” 
side. The figures show it. With 1.5 
per cent of the population, she pays 
only about half her tax quota. 

Now we come to California. Here’s 
a state that is rich as butter—so rich 
that the fatness simply oozes out at 
every pore. First the gold mines—and 
later the figurative gold in the Holly- 
wood hills—has made this state one of 
the fattest in the country. California 
has become the mecca of all those who 
like an easy living—and especially at 
somebody else’s expense. But this 


(Continued on page 20) 
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PASTIME 


DRAWING PUZZLE 
This really isn’t a drawing puzzle; 
itis more of a stunt. But when your 
repertoire of tricks and puzzles runs 


out and you 
find yourseli 0 


wanting some- 
Here He Is 














thing toamuse 
yourself and 
your friends 
ask them if 
they can draw 
“a little dar- 
key in bed with nothing over him.” 
Furnish each guest with paper and 
pencil and ask them to put forth their 
best efforts. Of course, you must ex- 
plain that everyone isn’t an artist. 
But the results turned in are certain- 
ly entertaining. While some may 
think it is a “huge joke,” most of those 
present will proceed to draw a little 
black boy in bed with nothing over 
him. Some may be clever artists and 
produce striking pictures. Yet, no 
matter how clever their drawing they 
have not solved the puzzle or per- 
formed the stunt properly. The se- 
cret lies in the word “darkey” or 
“darkie.” What the performer really 
means is a little dark “e.” The cor- 
rect solution is shown in the accom- 
panying sketch, and which the per- 
former finally draws for the company. 


SCORING IN FOOTBALL 


The best way to follow the football 
team down the field and know which 
side is winning is to know how to 
count score without having to de- 
pend on the scoreboard in the far 
corner of the field. A “touchdown” 
counts six points. A touchdown means 
that the ball in the possession of a 
player has been advanced to a posi- 
tion where any part of it is on, above 
or behind the opponents’ goal line and 


has been declared “dead” by the 
referee. (The ball is dead when the 


referee blows his whistle and signals 
a touchdown, safety, touchback, goal, 
etc., has been made). 

After a team has made a touchdown 
it is allowed the privilege of trying to 
add an additional point to its score. 
This is called “try-for-point-after- 
touchdown.” It must be executed in 
a single play. The ball is put in play 
by a scrimmage from any point on or 
outside the three-yard line. It may 
be accomplished by kicking a goal 
from the field or by carrying the ball 
across the opponents’ line as the re- 
sult of a forward pass or line plunge. 
If successful it counts one point. A 
field goal or goal from the field is 
made by kicking the ball from the 
field of play over the cross-bar of the 
opponents’ goal. This may be done 
either by a “drop-kick” or a “place- 
kick.” A drop-kick is made by drop- 
ping the ball to the ground and kick- 
ing it the instant it bounces off the 
ground. Place-kicks are made by kick- 
ing the ball over the opponents’ goal 


from its positidn while it rests on the 
ground or is held by a member of the 
team kicking. A successful field goal 
counts three points. Two points are 
allowed for a “safety.” A safety is 
made when the ball in possession of 
a player guarding his own goal is de- 
clared dead by the referee and any 
part of it is on, above or beyond the 
goal line, if the force causing it to be 
there was given by the team defending 
the goal. A safety is also made when 
the ball goes out of bounds behind the 
goal, if the force which sent it behind 
the line was given by the team de- 
fending the goal. 


UNUSUAL OPTICAL ILLUSION 

Did you ever watch the little buckets 
on a ditching machine or sawdust 
conveyor? As each bucket comes into 
view it looks larger than the one just 
above it. That is the same principle 
of the optical illusion shown here. 


Take a good 
look at the 
| three figures 
outlined. They 


appear to be 
graduated 
from top to 
bottom, with 
the largest at 
the bottom, 
But really 
now, Which 
do you think 
is the largest? 
Yes, of course, 
the bottom 
figure looks to 
be the largest, 
much the larg- 
est. But it 
only looks 
that way. 
They are just 
like the little 
buckets on the ditch digger—all the 
same size. If you do not believe your 
eyes take a ruler and measure the 
top and bottom lines of each figure. 
If you cut them out and place one on 
top of the other they should fit exact- 
ly. In case you do not care to cut your 
Pathfinder draw similar sketches on 
paper or cardboard and cut them out. 
Placed one upon the other they will 
convince even the most skeptical that 
all three are the same size. Anyone 
desiring a permanent exhibit can cult 
out of cardboard two or three pieces 
exactly the same size and shaped like 
those shown here. The fun comes in 
asking folks to pick out the largest and 
seeing them pick the bottom one. 


Which is Largest? 








BRAIN TEASER 








If a giraffe can beat a rhinoceros 
one-eighth mile in a two-mile race, 
and the rhinoceros can beat a hippo- 
potamus one-quarter mile in a two- 
mile race, what distance could the 
giraffe beat the hippopotamus in a 
two-mile race? Answer next week. 


Last Week’s Answer—It would re- 
quire 403,291,461,126,605,635,584,000,- 
000 square inches of space. 








WRIST WATCH! 
or Choice of Cash Commission—Send No Money— Send 
Name and Address! Boys! Girls! Mickeys on the dial and 


band in colors! Chrome finish case and bracelet—Unbreak- 
able crystal. American make. WHAT A WATCH! SIM- 
PLY GIVE AWAY FREE pictures with famous White 

verine Saive which you sell at 2ic a box (giving picture 
REE!) and remit as per premium pian book. Other watches. 
40th year. , First. rite tor trial order dozen salve and 












Do you know it is a fact that new hair can 
often be started, providing roots are not 
dead? If you have dandruff, fechin scalp, or 
if your hair is thin or receding. 
Beipienst y for baldness. Send for FRE 
sAmM Ple of Wick’s Hair-Root Stimulant 
with details of common-sense scalp treatment 
Use two weeks FREE, then you alone judge 
the results. Write today, enclosing 3c stamp 
to cover mailing cost. 


K-W COMPANY 
Box 5, College Park Station 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ion't_ wait 
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$ell Jmproved Leather 


Fuller, smarter ready-knot. Ties 
Patterns richly embossed 

like silk weave. Wrinkle-free; long 
wear; wipes clean with damp cloth. 
Quick, steady profits, Send only 60c 
for sample tie (65c value) and Free 
Selling Kit of new season's most 
popular colors and a satel 
patterns; also Sales ie ie 
Lists. Money back. a // 
NU-MODE TIE CO. ie 
Dept. 46, 1333 N. 12th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A RAILWAY 


TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


You Can Earn Good Pay at the Start 
RELIABLE MEN.--19 to 50--find a well-paid 
lace in this growing field of Railway and Bus 
"assenger Trafic Inspection. Complete our 
few weeks’ home-study course and we wil! place 
you at up to $135 per month, plus expenses, to 
start, or refund tustion. our job is ready for 
you--you'll like the work--and advance quickly 
with experience. Free Booklet explains splendid 
opportunities for ambitious men. 
Business a Institute, 
uttaio, N.Y. 




























Div. 910 





beautiful guide mop P” 
of New York City. 
Rates from $259 for two 


Hotel EMPIRE 


BROADWAY ot 634 STREET, N.Y. 











abt FOR YOUR CLASS:SOCIETY-CLUB/ Wb 


35 Send For Free 1936 Catalog a 60 
PINS handsomely edver plated enameled | or 2 colors any Jor 
4 letters and year. Dea. Price $3.50. Sterling or Gold Plate rt |_| 
SOc; Den. $5. RINGS, Sterling Silver, similarly low priced. » 
Largest makers for 40 years Over 300 designs. Write tedey! | y . 
BASTIAN BROS.CO. $ 


161 sastian sive FOCHESTER. © ¥. 


$1260 to $2100 Year 
MEN-WOMEN ~ panaair reine 


/ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Get ready 4 


Dept. D189 
et er % . 
i diatei Rush FREE list o 2 
— f Government big pay JOBS, 
4@ hour Postal S 32-page book describing sal- 
week means aries, hours, work. Tell me how 


many Postal © to get one of these jobs. 
appointments 

Mail Coupon NQME 2.5 ITTTTTITITITI TTT TTT Tee 
Teday— —/ 
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For Bad Cough, 
Mix This Better 
Remedy, at Home 


Needs No Cooking! Big Saving! 


You'll be pleasantly surprised when you 
make up this home mixture and try it for 
a distressing cough. It’s no trouble to mix, 
and costs but a trifle, yet it can be depend- 
ed upon to give quick and lasting relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of 
granulated sugar and one cup of water for 
a few moments until dissolved. No cook- 
ing needed. Get 2% ounces of Pinex from 
any druggist, put it into a pint bottle, and 
fill up with your sugar syrup. The pint 
thus made gives you four times as much 
cough remedy for your money, yet it is 
far more effective than ready-made medi- 
cine. Keeps perfectly and tastes fine. 

This splendid remedy has a remarkable 
three-fold action. It soothes the irritated 
membranes, loosens the phlegm, and helps 
clear air passages. Thus it makes breath- 
ing easy, and lets you get restful sleep. 

Pinex isa compound of Norway Pine, in 
concentrated form, famous for its effect in 
stopping coughs quickly. Money refund- 
ed if it doesn’t please you in every way. 


Post Usset 
our A CLEAR SKIN 
Cared for for By 


uticura Soap 
QUIT WHISKEY 


The Health Remedy Products of Kansas City is now offering 

F NEW scientifically prepared treatment to aid men and wo- 

REE men banish all desire for drinkin Thousands 

have already “' roved success of this New Easy 

FR Can be given coer y; a, iy 4a - for zee Se —_ 
Po ¥ no ee. 

lacturers mee. ‘Sue, ye City, me. Mo. 


CRUEL PAIN 


Dr. Van Vleck Found Genuine 
Relief Which Is Healing 
Thousands 











Send Postal for Dollar Trial FREE 


To anyone suffering from Piles we make 
this unlimited offer: Send us your address 
and return mail will bring you a regular 
Dollar package of Dr. 
Van Vileck’s'= 3-fold 
Absorption Treatment 
for Itching, Bleeding, 
Protruding Piles, and 
such Pile trouble—ail 
in plain wrapper—TO 
TRY FREE. (Cr. Van 
Vieck, ex-surgeon U. 
S. army, spent forty 
years perfecting his 
now world famous 
Absorption Method. 
No knife, no pain, no 
doctor bills—just a 
simple mye treat- 
SB ment that can be 

Bee cO: ‘norte, tried by anyone with- 
out cost. hen, after trying, if you are fully 
satisfied with the relief and comfort it gives 
you, send us One Dollar. If not, it costs you 
nothing. You decide and we take your word. 
We don’t know how we could show more 
unbounded faith in our remedy. It is re- 
lieving almost every stage and condition of 
liching, Bleeding, Protruding Piles, even 
after whole lifetimes of misery. We have re- 
ceived hundreds of letters telling of the suc- 
cess of this remarkably effective system after 
everything else, including costly and danger- 
ous operations, had failed, even after 30 and 
40 years of suffering. The milder cases are 
often controlled in a single day. Won’t you 
try it at our expense? Address Dr. Van 
Vieck Co., Michigan. 
Send no money. 





Dept XT-43, Jackson, 
Send today. 
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HOME 


HOME-MADE APPLE BUTTER 


A small amount of apples may be 
made into apple butter in the urban 
kitchen just as easily as a large amount 
is made on the farm where apples are 
plentiful and the big copper kettle is 
handy. Boil a gallon of cider until it 
is reduced to about half, then drop the 
pared and sliced apples into the boil- 
ing cider. Put in as many as will 
cook. When they are soft, skim them 
out and put in more. Repeat until 
little more than a peck have been used. 
Mash the cooked apples and put them 
back into the cider to simmer for a 
couple of hours or until they are as 
thick as desired. For each estimated 
quart of apple butter add a teaspoon 
of combined nutmeg, cinnamon and 
allspice just about 15 minutes before it 
is done. A piece of asbestos under the 
kettle prevents burning and all stirring 
should be done with a wooden spoon. 


TURNIP STORAGE SIMPLE 


Storage of turnips for fall consump- 
tion is a simple matter. They may be 
piled in a high location and covered 
with a light coat of straw. As the 
weather becomes colder more straw 
should be added, with a coat of dirt 
if storage is to continue into the win- 
ter. Care should be taken not to cover 
too heavily with straw lest they be- 
come too warm. They may be pack- 
ed in boxes or other containers, cov- 
ered with damp sand and placed in a 
cool corner of the cellar. Turnips 
should not be harvested until the first 
heavy, killing frost threatens. 


FALL PLOWING BENEFICIAL 


Additional benefits are derived from 
fall plowing because many insects 
that might ordinarily live through the 
winter are exposed to frequent freez- 
ing and thawing and are thus destroy- 
ed. Those that spend the winter near 
the surface are often turned under so 
deeply they may not be able to emerge 
in the spring. Many weeds are likewise 
destroyed by fall plowing which ex- 
poses them to the elements of winter. 


FLOUR UNHARMED BY RUST 


Consumers or bakers need not fear 
flour from sections where wheat-rust 
has been prevalent for that disease has 
no effect on edibility of surviving 
grain. There was a slight reduction 
in flour yield from this year’s rust- 
damaged spring wheat crop, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics which made extensive tests, 
but it caused practically no loss of 
baking quality. 


KEEP COOKIE JAR FULL 


It has often been said. the cookie 
jar is the housewife’s best friend for 
its contents are welcome and appro- 
priate at any time of the day from 
breakfast to midnight snack. A plate 
of cookies and perhaps a few apples 
add just the right touch of hospitality 
when friends drop in during the chill 
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fall and winter evening and requ ;, 
no extra effort on part of the host, 
Dandy gingersnaps can be made 
heating a cup of molasses to bubbli 
adding one half cup shortening 
the following dry ingredients: { 
cups flour, two teaspoons ginger 
one of cinnamon. When well blend 
chill, roll and cut into strips or f 
orite design. Bake in a moderate o 
for about 10 minutes. 


NOVEL WINTER PLANTS 


Something novel in the way of ho 
plants may be had by raising a { 
vegetables indoors this winter. Pla 
a good, sound sweet potato in a jar o| 
water, leaving the upper half ab 
the water. It will sprout and make 
attractive vine. Red-skinned variet ic. 
also have a tendency toward reddis}; 
colored vines. A more novel eff: 
may be obtained by hollowing ou! 
large carrot, filling with water and 
hanging by a wire. Leaves wil! 
sprout out of the edge and a natura! 
hanging basket will result. Rich green 
tops of parsley and turnips give 4 
highly decorative effect but these mus! 
both be grown in cans or boxes. 


EAT CANDY MODERATELY 

Family physicians frequently cau- 
tion parents against permitting th: 
children to eat unrestricted amount; 
of candy. This is not because tlh 
candy may be particularly harmful ©: 
dangerous but mainly because an ex- 
cess of sweets is likely to decrease th: 
appetite for other foods far mor 
necessary to the body. Some candies 
may be good foods when part of 4 
properly balanced diet, according to 
the American Medical Association, bu! 
most of them supply few vitamins and 
body-building substances necessary to 
good health. 

ee 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


He that gathereth in the summer is 2 
wise son: but he that sleepeth in har- 
vest is a son that causeth shame.— 
Proverbs 10:5. 


WOMEN 


“ALPHABET CURLS” POPULAR 

Even girls’ curls have gone New 
Deal, that is, alphabetical. The lates! 
beauty stunt for girls is to twist sec 
tions of their locks into the initial: 
of their boy friends. So if you se 
a young lady with an alphabet coil 
fure you will know she has a bo) 
on the brain, so to speak. 


WOMEN PRESIDENTIAL TIMBER 


Despite the fact that numerous lead 
ing women in this country have pub 
licly declared themselves against ad- 
vocating a woman for president ther: 
is undoubtedly plenty of presidentia! 
timber among the fair sex. Becaus« 
of the responsibilities of the job and 
the peculiar make-up of the American 
electorate it will probably be som 
time before a lady will occupy th« 
White House as the nation’s chie! 
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LATEST FASHIONS 





2363—{""Top the Mode’’ with three dainty collars, 


all parts of Number 2363. In pique or crepe, they'll 
alternate to make one frock look like three. Cuffs 
included. Designed for small, medium and large. 
For individual yardages see pattern. 

2367—-Slenderness for all, even a forty-six, in the 
straight-line center panels of this prettily flowered 
house frock. Designed for 16 to 20 years and 34 to 46 
bust. A 36 requires 35g yards 36 inch fabric. 

2400—Rows of shirring soften the tailoring of the 
ever-popular shirtmaker. It’s a grand idea, in wool- 
appearing cotton; all-occasion wear. Designed for 
12 to 20 years and 30 to 40 bust. A 16 requires 242 
yards 54 inch fabric. 

9545—For important dates you'll want this type of 
semi-dressy frock, in lustrous satin, novelty crepe or 
synthetic. Note the clever yoke. Designed for 14 to 
20 years and 32 to # bust. A 16 requires 3'2 yards 
39 inch fabric and 3g yard contrasting. 

9624—-Smooth fit assured in a straight-line slip 
with inset side panels. It’s the perfect foundation 
for your frocks, accompanied by matching panties. 
Designed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 44 bust. A 16 
requires 344 yards 39 inch fabric. 


Price of Patterns 15c each. Our interesting and 
helpful Fall Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 
lSe; with pattern 10c additional. Send orders with 
your mame and address clearly written to Fashion 
Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 








executive. However, there is the pos- 
sibility that all of us may live to see a 
lady president. According to Lena 
Madesin Phillips, president of the In- 
ternational Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, there is more 
presidential timber among the women 
of the United States than among the 
men. In her opinion these are lean 
times for male presidential material. 
She thinks any one of the following 12 
women are qualified to occupy the 
White House and fill the office of pres- 
ident: Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; Sec- 
cretary of Labor Perkins; Ruth Bryan 
Owen, Minister to Denmark; Josephine 
Roche, Assistant Secretary of the 
rreasury; Judge Florence E. Allen; 
Ruth Hanna McCormick Simms, for- 


mer congresswoman from Illinois; 
Emily Newell Blair, vice president 
Women’s Democratic Club; Mary Rit- 
ter Beard, author and _ sociologist; 
Grace Morrison Poole; Char] O. Wil- 
liams; Mary Van Kleek, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation; and Dr. Lillian M. 
Gilbreth, president of Gilbreth, Inc., 
consulting engineers. 


WOMEN HAVE HOBBIES, TOO 


Recent hobby exhibits have empha- 
sized the fact that riding a hobby 
cannot be considered an indulgence 
peculiar to man and that some of the 
most confirmed hobbyists are women. 
There are many female collectors of 
stamps, books and other things of 
great interest to the masculine ele- 
ment, of course, but the greater portion 
turn their attention to objects of more 
truly feminine interest such as spoons, 
dishes, quilts, etc. Nor are hobbies 
indulged in by urban women alone. 
According to W. H. Stacy, rural soci- 
ologist of Iowa State College, some of 


the leading hobbyists are found among 
the busiest farm women. Increased 
interest in this subject has caused 


many state and county fair Officials 
to make provision for hobby exhibits 
at their annual expositions. 


FEMININE NEATNESS COUNTS 


Most girls want to be attractive. Yet 
many of them overlook one of the im- 
portant essentials to an attractive ap- 
pearance—neatness. Even those of us 
who are not overburdened with beauty 
can appear attractive if we are neai. 
But the most beautiful creatures are 
not attractive if they are not neat. Be 
neat to be lovely, is the advice often 
given by beauty experts. And neatness 
includes cleanliness “from the stump 
out.” 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Cheese is excellent to serve 
apple pie. 

In the absence of any other material 
old newspapers will make a good pad- 
ding under the iron board cover. 

All left-over fruit juices can be can- 
ned for future use. 

Chilled olives and pickles are more 
tasty than those at room temperature. 

Always sweep your rugs the way 
of the pile. 

Set your empty jelly glasses on wet 
paper or a damp cloth and they will 
not be so likely to crack when the 
hot jelly is poured into them. 

Now is the time to be thinking about 
making your fruit cakes if you want 
them to be “ripe” by Christmas. 

ee 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


Through tatter’d clothes small vices 
do appear; 
—King Lear, Act IV, Scene 6. 
ae” 


HER BEAUTIFUL TRESSES 


Pass the butter gently, darling; 
Send it lightly through the air; 

In the corner of the dish, love, 
You will find a nut-brown hair. 


with 


Lovingly I’ve stroked those tresses, 
In the happy days gone by; 
Now I strike them every meal-time, 


In the butter or the pie. 
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Keeps Skin Young 


Absorb blemishes and discolorations using 


Mercolized Wax gaily as directed. Invisible 
particles of d skin are freed and all 
Fefects such as blackheads, tan, freckles and 


lar, res disappear. Skin is then beauti- 
fully p mony velvety and so soft—face looks 
years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. At all leading druggists. 
Phelactine removes hairy growths 
—takes them out—easily, Gulckiy 
and gently. Leaves the skin hair free. 


~_,Powdered Saxolit 


ies and other age-si Sim- 
° ply dissolve one ounce Saxolite in half-pint 
hazel and use daily as face lotion. 


She aad * GRAY HAIR 


REMEDY IS 
MADE AT HOME 


OU can now makeat home a 

better gray hair remedy than 
you can buy, by following this 
simple recipe: To half pintof 
water add one ounce bay rum, 
a small box of Barbo Com- 
pound and one-fourth ounce 
4 of glycerine. Any druggist 
can put this up or you can 
mix it yourself at very little 
cost. Apply to the hair twice 
a week until the desired 
shade is obtained. Barbo imparts color to streaked, 
faded, or gray hair, makes it soft and glossy and 
takes years off your looks. It will not color the 
ecalp, is not not sticky o or greasy and does not rub off. 


ECZEMA 


Also Calied Tetter, Sait Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


opt negtect it! Don’t give 
ry a week's free test 

a wha, soothing 
of a, treatment, which for 
30 years has been giving 


Eczema sufferers their “First Real Night’s Rest." 
Write today—a postal will do. 
Address DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
241 Park Sq., Sedaiia, Mo. 
























Women to make hooked rugs for our 
stores. No experience necessary. Steady 
work. We do the selling. Write at once. 
HOLLYWOOD STUDIO STORES 
5657 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. B 
Hollywood, California 





A Baby For You? 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs 
Mildred Owens, Dept. M-506 Hanan Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs 
Many others say this has helped bless their lives. 
Write now and try for this wonderful happiness. 


WE surver' ease a —_ ~d ALL YOU CAN BREED 
We need yew highest prices! 
Breeders chip us D4 omy al of the coun. 

try. Large mastratee Canary catalogue an 

list of prices sent; 10c (coin) to cover cost of mailing. 


KRAFT BIRD CO... Dept. 8, 579 Punon St., Brooklyn, New York 


AUTUMN Sp ecial 











SPECIAL CLUB NO. »p ONLY 
Pictorial Review 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Household Magazine 
Woman’s World Save 62.00 


The Pathfinder 

This low price guaranteed for 30 days only. 
No chan or substitution permitted. Magazines 
MUST all go to one address, each for one year. 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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New Taxing System 
Soaks “Rich” States 
and Showers Manna 


on “Poor” States 
(Continued from page 16) 


state is rapidly turning radical, and in 
a year or two it may go over the line 
and be on the “poor” side. If that 
happens, it will be because there are 
too many there who want to ride— 
and not enough to get out and pull. 
But if such hard workers as the late 
Will Rogers and little Shirley Temple 
will keep on rolling up the big for- 
tunes, these, when redistributed, will 
help to make up what is lost when— 
as now—the ship lines are not allowed 
to do business, because of the radical 
obstructors, who in many Cases are 
in command of leaders who were not 
even born in the United States. Cali- 
fornia is still in the rich class, as she 
pays 5.8 per cent of the taxes and has 
only 4.8 per cent of the population. 

Colorado is poor, With .8 per cent 
of the population, she contributes less 
than .4 per cent of the taxes—or less 
than half her share. 

How about Connecticut? Here’s a 
New England state which used to be 
the very embodiment of Yankee in- 
dustry and thrift. But her wealth has 
been gradually leaking away from her. 
So now she pays only 1.1 per cent of 
the taxes while she has 1.3 per cent of 
the people to be taken care of. 

Little Delaware is different. There’s 
richness for you—with all those Du- 
ponts, Clydes and other “malefactors 
of great wealth,” as Teddy Roosevelt 
called them. Delaware has to shell 
out .8 per cent of the taxes, while she 
has only .2 of the people. Under such 
circumstances, Delaware is bound to 
be conservative. 

Florida has been doing her best to 
beat California in attracting the rich 
people. Many of her laws are very 
friendly to people with incomes, and 
that is why such people are flocking 
there to live. But according to the 
figures she is still well down in the 
poor class. She pays only .5 per cent 
of the total taxes but has 1.2 per cent 
of the people to be looked after. 
Florida accordingly will stay radical. 

Georgia, ditto, only more _ so. 
Georgia in recent years has been hos- 
pitable to industry, but according to 
the record she is still far down the 
line in the poor column. Here’s the 
figures: she pays only .4 per cent of 
the taxes and still has 2.3 per cent of 
the mouths to feed. Georgia shows 
about the most enthusiasm of all the 
states for the New Deal—as she claims 
the virtue of being President Roose- 
velt’s “second home.” Gov. Talmadge, 
of Georgia, has made lots of trouble 
for the New Dealers—but his spiel 
doesn’t sound good any more than 
Gov. Landon’s does. Gov. Talmadge 
says the New Deal is a failure and that 
if he was the dictator he would abolish 
the income tax altogether. Imagine 
that! 


Imagine a Democrat proposing 


to abolish the very tax system which 
his own party established for the very 
purpose of soaking the rich! What 
chance has he to get anywhere? None. 
Even though he does say some cute 
things, such as this: “So long as the 
government builds swimming pools 
for elephants in California, cages for 
monkeys in Atlanta and looks up the 
historic background of safety pins, 
you take anything it offers you, be- 
cause Santa Claus ain’t gonna keep 
coming.” 

Idaho is on the “left” side—that is, 
poor. She pays only one-tenth of her 
per capita share of the taxes, 

Now we come to another of those 
rich states—Illinois. Not so rich as 
she was, but still plenty fat—largely 
as a result of the rich drippings from 
the packing industry. Illinois pays 6.6 
per cent of the taxes, and she has 6.2 
per cent of the population. So Illinois 
right now is in the “right” or rich 
column, but it would take only a few 
more hard blows to force her across 
the line. 

Indiana is a contrast to Illinois. 
Indiana hasn’t such a big share of 
rich people and profitable industries. 
She is more rural. She has 2.6 of the 
mouths to feed, and contributes only 
.9 of the taxes. She will continue to 
keep her hand out, no doubt. 

Iowa is just about on a par with In- 
diana. She boasts of her richness, but 
it doesn’t show up in the final figures. 
She pays only .4 per cent of the taxes 
and she has three times that propor- 
tion of people to be taken care of. 
So she’ll continue to lean toward the 
“left,” until the day when her citi- 
zens will be smart enough to see that 
more of that money is kept at home. 

Kansas, we have already disposed 
of—also a typical poor state depend- 
ing mainly on farming and without 
the knack of turning her grain into 
liquor, and thus making her big 
profits, as her rich neighbors do. 

“Mention the devil, and he will ap- 
pear!” Mention rich profits from 
liquor and up bobs Kentucky. Ken- 
tucky carries 3.3 per cent of the total 
tax burden, and she has only 2.1 per 
cent of the people. Kentucky is thus 
bound to be conservative—not radi- 
cal. She can’t help it. 

Louisiana—there’s a model poor 
state. Is it any wonder that Louisiana 
is such a favorable hot-bed for “share- 
the-wealth” plans? Her tax record 
proves her position. She has 1.7 per 
cent of the mouths to feed, and con- 
tributes only .06 per cent of the taxes. 
She will never be anything but radical. 

Maine used to brag of her inde- 
pendence of spirit—but that proud 
spirit is broken now. First she fat- 
tened on the fish business, and that 
petered out. Then she fattened on 
the ice business, and that gave out. 
Then she built ships, and that gave 
out. Then she manufactured lumber 
products and paper, and that gave out. 
Then sl.e went into the potato business 
in a big way—and even that is now 
giving out. Maine will have to line 
up in the poor column, in spite of all 
she can do. She has .6 per cent of the 





The Pathfind«; 
people but pays only half that much 


in taxes. So people from the rich 
states will have to chip in and mak: 
up her portion. 

Maryland—there’s another rich stat 
though another lick or two will se) 
her into the rapidly increasing colun 
forming on the left. Maryland has 1 
per cent of the people and chips 
1.4 per cent of the taxes—a very fa 
situation, we should say. The peop 
of a state ought to be proud if th 
can produce a little more than th 
consume, and thus extend a helpi: 
hand to those who are less favored ! 
nature or circumstances. The wron: 
comes when vast populations imagii) 
they can all knock off and live on t! 
few that keep producing. 

Massachusetts is another New En 
land state that’s as proud as Lucif« 
But what have they got that Marylan: 
ain’t got. They’ve got an excess po) 
ulation—especially too many old pe: 
ple who thought they had enough sa 
ed so they could live on their incon: 
but found the income was missing 
Massachusetts now pays only 3 pe: 
cent of the taxes, while she has 3.4 pe: 
cent to feed and clothe. 

Michigan is poor notwithstanding 
her rich industries. She has 4 pei 
cent of the people and pays only 3.4 
per cent as her share. 

Minnesota classifies with the poo: 
rural states, with 2.1 per cent of peo 
ple and paying less than one per cent 

Mississippi is like Louisiana, with 
1.6 per cent population and chipping 
in only .1 per cent. 

Missouri comes close to being rich 
She has 2.8 per cent of the people and 
pays 2.5 per cent. 

Montana classes with the farm states. 
She’s poor, and always will be. She 
gives only one-fourth her share. 

Nebraska is worse off than her 
neighbors Kansas and Iowa. She is 
burdened with 1.1 per cent of the pop- 
ulation but can pay only .2 of th« 
taxes, 

Nevada, strange to say, classes as 
rich—owing of course to the influx of 
wealth on account of the divorce and 











AMERICANA 





New Jersey deputies wounding «4 
man and his daughter and killing his 
wife in a “raid” on the truck farmer's 
home to arrest him on contempt ol! 
court charges in connection with his 
eight-year fight against running 
power line across his land by an elec 
trical company. 

A judge in a Maryland police cour! 
ruling that playing penny-ante is no 
crime. 

Joe Louis making $18,000 a minute 
in his fight with Max Baer. 

A clergyman, in answer to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s letter, advising the 
Chief Executive not to fish on Sunday. 
but to attend church instead as an 
example to the young men of th: 
country. 

A Maryland county ruling that it- 
policemen cannot dance in public ii 
their uniforms, even with their wives 
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gambling rackets. With almost no 
population, she still has to — in, 
from her winnings, .1 of the taxes— 
which is as much as Indiana pays, 
with many times the number of 
mouths to feed. 

New Hampshire is like the other 
New England states and is hopelessly 


poor. But she is rich compared to her 
neighbor Vermont, which has nearly 


as many people but can pay only a 
small fraction as much tax. Even 
thrifty little Rhode Island is now on 
the poor list—her rich industries hav- 
ing departed, either for the South or 
for Japan. 

New Jersey is solidly conservative, 
judging by her tax picture. She has 
already tired of paying her sales tax 
and is going to throw it away. She 
has only 3.4 per cent of the people 


but is held up for 4.4 per cent of the 
tax collection. 
New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming and 


North and South Dakota classify about 
the same as Idaho and the other small 
farming states. They all pay very 
small federal taxes in comparison to 
their populations, even though their 
populations are hardly enough to 
qualify them as full-fledged states. 
New York of course is the greatest 
offender—public enemy No. 1. She 
has 10.2 of the population, but she has 
to pay 23 per cent of the taxes. And, 
Oh, how she does dread it! New York 
will naturally line up on the conserva- 


tive or “right” side therefore. Other- 
wise no future. 
North Carolina will surprise you. 


Instead of being a poor state like her 
aristocratic neighbor South Carolina, 
she is now definitely in the rich class 
or “right” wing. She is the richest 
taxpayer, after New York. She pays 
13 per cent, and has only 2.6 per cent 
of the people. This is mostly on ac- 
count of the tobacco and cotton in- 
dustries. 

Ohio will surprise you. She’s now 
poor, in spite of her industries. She 
has 5.4 per cent of the people to be 
cared for, and pays only 4.3 per cent 
into the poor-box. She'll have to be 
helped. 

Oklahoma is radical. She pays only 
1.5 but has two per cent of the popu- 
lation, 

Oregon is decidedly poor. She pays 
only about one-fourth the quota. So 
her people will keep asking. 

Pennsylvania, also, will surprise 
you. Instead of showing up as a rich 
old state which can be bled white, 
she now is in the “receiving line” her- 
self—always asking for help, and more 
help. But it wouldn’t take much to 
make her wealthy again. She now has 
7.8 per cent of the population and pays 
7 per cent of the tax. That’s pretty 
square. 

South Carolina of course is radical, 
and poor—like so many of the states, 
which are radical because they are 


poor, and poor because they are radi- 
cal. It works both ways. 
Tennessee contrasts strongly with 


her neighbor Kentucky. She’s poor 
as a church mouse—with so few jin- 
dustries. She has about the same 


number of people as Kentucky but 
pays only one-tenth the tax. 

Texas has about the same popula- 
tion as California but pays only half 
the tax. This places Texas in the 
poor class. Her farmers will have to 
continue to receive benefits from rich 
states which are better able to pay. 

Virginia leans to the “right,” in 
spite of her large farming population. 
Like North Carolina, she pays liberal- 
ly in tobacco taxes. She has 1.9 per 
cent of the people and has to dig up 
6.4 per cent of all the federal taxes. 

The state of Washington has four 
times as many people to be taken care 
of as she contributes to the tax reve- 
nue—and this makes her radical. 

West Virginia, though in the oppo- 
site part of the country, is in almost 
the same boat. She also contributes 
only one-fourth of her quota in taxes. 
Hence she will remain radical. She’ll 
have to be helped out. 

Wisconsin has always been one of 
our most “progressive” states. But 
rich people and corporations are not 
popular in Wisconsin, and while that 
state has 2.4 per cent of the people, 
she pays only 1.2 per cent into the con- 
tribution box. Hence her people will 
continue to be decidedly receptive. 

The “rich” people may howl and 
growl and moan and groan at having 
to foot the bills for everything—but 
there’s no remedy for it. They may 
just as well accept the situation with 
a good grace. The reason is this. Our 
parade of poor states totals 38, while 
the rich states number only 10. The 
figures show that these rich states, 
which have only one-third of the pop- 
ulation, have to pay two-thirds of the 
taxes. The 10 rich states have only 
20 Senators in the Senate, while the 
38 poor states have 76. The rich are 
decidedly in the minority, and there 
is no way for them to change the 
set-up. It throws back to the fact that 
many of the “one-horse” states in the 
West were admitted with very small 
populations and very small resources. 
Yet each of these small states has two 
votes in the Senate, the same as such 
great states as New York and Pennsy]- 
vania. Of course this is an injustice— 
but it is something that is not going 
to be altered. Majorities decide 
everything now—and what hope is 
there of securing a majority against 
this line-up? Very little, judging by 
the facts as plainly shown in this 
article. 
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YZ WE pay the world’s highest prices for Yy 
old coins, encased postage stamps, > 
and paper money. Large Copper 
Cents up to $2000.00 each, Half Cents 2 
$250.00, Indian Head Cents $50.00, 1909 - 
Cent $10.00, Half Dimes $150.00, 25e : 
before 1873 $300.00, 50c before 1879 - 
$750.00, Silver Dollars before 1874 > 

2500.00, Gold Dollars $1000.00, Trade ° 

Jollars $250.00, 1822 $5.00 Gold Piece - 
$5000.00, Old Paper Money $26.00, > 
> Encased postage stamps $12.00, : 
jz Certain Foreign Coins $150.00, ete. : 
Don't Wait! Send Dime Today for : 
our large illustrated list before 
sending coins 


ROMANO’S COIN SHOP 
peu se3. Soringficld, Mass. = 
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FREE FAMILY HEALTH BOOK 


This 128-page book should 
be in your home! 


For SUFFERERS of 


Asthma Nervous Disorders 


Constipation Anemia, Chiorosis 
Gall and Liver Hardening of Arter- 
Rheumatism les, Skin Troubles 


Stemach & Bow-Colds and Coughs 
el Disorders Sladder & Kidney 


Contains helpful information that 
will help you understand your body 
and rid tt of disease. Many peri 
found health and happiness ° 
lowing the advice it contains. Over 
200,000 testimonial letters received. You will find it 
reliable in caring for the sick. Send name and ad- 
dress, mention ailment. The book will be mailed Free. 


L. Heumann & Co. Dept. 131, 94 E. 12th St., New York 


CATARRH » SINUS 
CHART- FREE 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 
stuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinusirritation— 


| ay ke filled piled throes. Gene 


40 Dr sts sell Hall’s Catarrh — dici 
saad AA ft in business. today ‘ -_ 


F. _¥.J. CHENEY & CO.. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 1310 TOLEDO, o. 


~ RHEUMATISM! 


NEURITIS— ARTHRITIS 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph.D., 209-D St., Hallowell, Maine 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 











___Dept. 585, Atlanta. Ga. 
CONTROLS ¢: Biccs 


An effective treatment against disease of blood. Used for 60 

years. Home treatment. Hundreds of Endorsements. What- 

ever the cause. however far advanced, write for FREE Book 
STERLING REMEDY 
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DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 
HILL BROS., Geox P, SALIDA, COLO. 
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Floratone, 2 safe home 


: throughout the country with splendid results. 

- lustrations 
X-RAY on ” lief from Constipation in as little as 15 minutes. 
- ferers indicate that continued use for several weeks successfully relieves the 
most stubborn cases of Constipation, Mucus Colitis and Gaseous Conditions of 
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STIPATI 


MUCUS Gaseous Conditions of STOMACH 
Relieved for SUFFERERS 


treatment for these ailments, is 





now being used 
Users say Floratone brings re 
Reports from chronic suf- 


stringy, Bowels and Stomach. I do not care how long you have taken pills, mineral 

knotty water, salts, etc., I want you to use Floratone 10 days and prove its value to 
pabselthy you WITHOUT RISKING ONE CENT. MAIL COUPON NOW. 

colon. =6 ACCEPT { FLORATONE COMPANY, ~~ REE 

10-DAY [ 2512 W. 7thSe., Los Angeles, Cal., Dept. 92, BOOK 

Rush me your 10-day trial offer ‘and FREE . 

TRIAL 16-page book, Without Cost or Obligation. i 
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Milford Sanitarium 


This institution, devoted exclusively to the treat- 
ment of men suffering from prostate disease, 
offers them the same surgeons and identical treat- 
ment that for 17 years has made Milford famous 
for the Compound Operation and treatment. 
Pains in the lower back, hips, and legs; for- 
getfulness, low vitality, sleeplessness, night- 
rising, and bladder trouble are a few of the 
symptoms of prostate disease. 


If you have any of these 
FREE BOOK symptoms you should send 

for our Free Book. It costs 
you nothing so don’t neglect it! Send today. 
Your book will be mailed in a plain envelope, 
free of cost. 
Our fee greatly reduced. 

MILFORD SANITARIUM 

MILFORD, KAN. 
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Eczema - Psoriasis 
Quickly Cleared 


NEW FORMULA FREE 


rhousands suffering from Psoriasis or Eczema 
will welcome the famous formula of promi- 
nent skin specialists now available to the 


general public for home treatment under the 
name of Tarex. This amazing preparation 
has brought quick relief to thousands suffer- 
ing from Psoriasis and the various forms of 
Eczema, such as Salt Rheum, Weeping Ecze- 
ma, Wet and Dry Tetter and Milk Crust. 
Tarex acts quickly to relieve and clear up 
unsightly blemishes. Soothing and pleasant. 
A FREE TRIAL treatment will be gladly sent 
upon request to any sufferer. Write today. 
Be sure to state your ailment. The Tarex 
Company, Dept. 124, Santa Monica, California. 


discovery, 
a harmless, vege- 
table com d, has 


brought relief to hundreds 
of sufferers from hi 
ssure, and its kindred 


blood 
mts— 
ned arteries, stroke, kidney and 
bladder inflammation. Guaranteed Relief. 
tona is sold on a money-back guarantee. Write us describ- 
ir condition, ¥ receive free 6 literature 
Teigeses od oh high 
blood pressure are headaches, dizziness, 
poeta, | heart pains, numbness in arms 
exs, '‘pins and needles’’ sensations--and others. 
Send No M . Simply write for inf ion as 
to tne remarkable results UTONA has had in other 
Delays we dangerous. leading to "stroke 


= vi ‘heart f 
FONA COMPANY, 


677 iatrange crema ane Write Detroit, 
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chronic Bronchitis compound- 
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ved my tormen 
right to R_. seat of the troabiee Specdily. dheokn constant 
Rov. 35: Richards difficult ee: Free par 
4. 20 Second St., North Baltimore, Ohio 





New FREE BOOK on the 


PROSTATE 


Stop night rising, leg-back ine, nervousness, tu. 
drugs. “Write Y CORP., Dept. F, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Facts About Nudism 


Sensational new book tells truth about nudists, 
their aims, their hopes and their practices. Ex- 1 
plains effects on modesty, health, emotions, morals. 


Franklin Pub. Co,, 800 N. Clark St., Dept. R-100, Chicago 














LUCIDS 


Mrs. Fogg (to neighbor)—Did you 





know that your dog had killed my 
cat? 
Mrs. Scroggs—Oh, yes. But we’ve 


put a muzzle on him now and I’m sure 
he won’t do it again. 


lst Movie Blonde—Say, Peggy, do 
you know that man over there? 

2nd Ditto—There’s something fa- 
miliar about him. Now I have it; I 
think he must have been my first hus- 
band. 


Cityite—Is this mule intelligent? 
Farmer—Sure, he is. You better 
look out or he may kick you. 


Sonny—Dad, what does “seeing the 
humorous side” mean? 

Dad—Well, I'll illustrate. A banana 
skin has two sides. The person who 
slips down on a banana skin sees the 
serious side and the one who laughs 
at him sees the humorous side of it. 


Bugniazet—I hear you have receiv- 
ed an offer to work in Chicago. That’s 
splendid. Success to you, my boy! 

Clabber—Nothing doing! They only 
offer me $20 a week and I can bor- 
row more than that right around home 
here. 


Woman (to lawyer)—You must 
withdraw my suit for divorce at once. 

Lawyer—Why so? I’ve got it all 
prepared. 

Woman—My husband was run over 
by an auto and I want to collect his 
life insurance. 


Romh—Poor Sandy McChinch—did 
you hear that he was drownded yes- 
terday? 

Guppy—No. I 
good swimmer. 

Romh—He was. But he’s a strong 
union man and he swum for six hours 
and then quit. 


thought he was a 


Visitor—Why won't you tell me 
who writes those jokes in the Path- 
finder about women? 

Editor—Life is too uncertain as it 
is without making it any more dan- 
gerous for the poor fellow. 


Mrs. Spinks—I see that a doctor in 
[owa operated on a boy and took from 
his inside 14 nails and tacks, two fish- 
hooks, four screws, a ball of paper, a 
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The Pathfind.; 


piece of chalk, four pieces of stri: 
five pieces of wire, part of a ca 
opener and three cartridges. What 
you think about that? 

Mr. Spinks—I think it was time t! 
boy should have had pockets in | 
pants. 


Fishbein — Every sensible n 
ought to save up enough money to } 
a farm. 

Tishbein—Yes—and then he oug 
to do something else with it. 


Hojax—Why so blue, Dingfus? 
Dingfus—I just lost my best g 


friend. 
Hojax—What did she die of? 
Dingfus—She got married. 


New Hubby—If I were to die woul: 
you marry again? 

Movie Blonde—You funny man! 
What gives you the idea [ll wait that 
long? 





She—Will you love me as much in chill 
December as in balmy June? 

He—More, darling. 

She—How more? 

He—There’s one more day in Decem- 
ber, ain’t there? 


“What do you think is the greates! 
problem connected with the rising 
generation?” 

“T should say getting them to rise i! 
the morning.” 


Shadbelly—Lem Sourwein says his 
business is ruined since he’s married. 

Sidebottom—How can that be? 

Shadbelly—He’s a burglar and his 
wife won’t let him go out nights. 


Citizen—What’s your business? 

Hobo—I’m a lightnin’ calculator. 

Citizen—What do you mean? 

Hobo—I spend my time dodgin 
autos on de roads. 


Conservative—So you believe in di 
viding everything up, do you? 

Socialist—Yes. 

Conservative—Would you be will 
ing to give me half your cows? 

Socialist—Yes, most certainly. 

Conservative—Would you give m¢ 
half your chickens? 

Socialist—No. That’s different. 


Conservative—What’s the differ- 
ence? 
Socialist—Why, I’ve got chickens 


and I ain’t got no cows. 


Ist Senator—I hear that they voted 
several dogs in a recent election in 
your state. What have you got to say 
to that? 

2nd Senator—I think that’s all right. 
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AGENTS 


AGENTS: SMASH GO PRICES. Santos Coffee 12c 
ib. 4 02. Vanilla 849c. Razor Blades 10 for 8'9c. 
100 Sticks Chewing Gum 12c. Christmas Cards, 21 
n box, 14c. 150 other bargains. Experience unneces- 
cary. Write, Carnation Co., PA, St. Louis, Mo. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS! Operate quality-used-clothin ng 
business from store, home or auto. 200%-300 
profit. Everything furnished. Great Western, AK-566 

Roosevelt, Chicago. 

BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
the Pathfinder, Washington, D i 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 

Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


SEND 25 cents (coin) and negatives for 
Personal Photo Christmas Greeting Cards, 
entre embossed including beautiful tissue 
envelopes. Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 315 Bell 
Ave., Roanoke, Va. pid 

ROLL DEVELOPED, PRINTED, and two professional 
enlargements 25c coin. Reprints 3c. Immediate 
Service. The Photo Mill, Box 629H, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. . 

ROLLS RUSHED! 
Supertone enlargements 














Three 








Developed and printed with two 
25c. Extra enlargements 








four for 25c. Newtone, Maywood, Illinois. 

ROLL  ~ ae For TWO PRINTS each negative 25c. 
Reprints 22 Enlargement coupon. Willard'’s 

Box 3535-T, Cieveland Heights, Ohio. 

20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Rolls de- 
veloped with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, May- 


wood, Ml. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57, George, Chicago. 


FROG RAISING 


“RAISE FROGS FOR US!" We pay up to $5.00 
dozen for ‘‘Nufond Giants.’’ Start backyard. Any 
climate. Frog Canning Company. (145-T). New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

______—CSEINSTRUCTION 


BE A RADIO EXPERT. Many make $30, $50, $75 a 

week. Radio’s big growth making many fine jobs. 
Learn quickly at home in spare time. Big 64-page 
book free. Write for it. National Radio Institute, 
Dept. 5KL3, Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT JOBS. Start $105-$175 month. Men- 

women. Prepare now for coming examinations. 40 
hour Postal week means many appointments. Com- 
mon education usually sufficient. Experience unneces- 
sary. 25 coached free. Full =. 5 positions 
Pree. Write today. Frankl Institute, Dept. D14, 
Rochester, N. Y 
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INVENTIONS 

INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, Patented or un- 

patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 

MEDICAL 

DON’T SUFFER WITH UGLY PIMPLES, acne, black- 

heads, eczema, ringworm and other skin troubles. 
Get quick relief with Atholin Skin Lotion (medicated). 
50c large size postpaid. Trial size 15c. Agents want- 

















ed. Dept. AP. Hilliard Products, Wilmington, Del. 
SANYAN POWERFUL SKIN REMEDY. Sores, all 
skin eruptions. 50 cents. M. Maas, Erie, Pa. z 
SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 


. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 
OLD MONEY WANTED 


1909 CENT $10.00; buying all rare and common coins; 
some worth $6000; reign currencies; dimes before 
1895 $450; Liberty nickels before 1914 $300; encased 
pouaee stamps $13; half cents $275; Indian head cents 
large cents $2000; half dimes $175; quarters 
$300: silver dollars $4000; fractional currency $9; 
gold dollars $1500; 1933-50c $4.00; Canadian coins 
$165 etc. Send 15¢ for Big Illustrated Catalog before 
wading coins. Nationa'coin Company (DD6) Spring- 
. Mass. 








sands find love and hippiness through my efforts. 
wey not you? Wealthy members everywhere. SGeal- 

pH i free. Martin Rowan, Box 1797, Mil- 
wa’ Wisconsin. 


WORLD’S GREATEST MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE 


a 10c. 30 photos. Correspondents everywhere seeking 
Tdeal-ma " Some wealthy. 150 latest names, 
addresses, descriptions complete, 50c. Western Heart, 
B-5335-P, Portland, "Grenen. 


LONESOME?—Confidential introductions by letter; 

dependable, nationwide service for refined people. 
Investigate the best. Sealed particulars free. Evan 
Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville. orida. 





Members everywhere, many wealthy. Descriptions 
Callforaine Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, San Francisco, 
rnia 


LOVABLE LADY, WITH MONEY craves 
Sweetheart. Please Write. Gladys Fore, 
Oxford, Fla. 


LONESOME? 1 Book of Photos and Descriptions Free. 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). 
Write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


MAN, CONGENIAL, HAS MONEY wants nice sweet- 
heart. Write at once. Club 55, Oxford, Pla. 

DREAMS ARE ROAD MAPS of life. Know why. 25c. 
Ouellette, Linwood Sta., Detroit, Michigan. 


romantic 
8-Club, 





Reliable. 
If lonely, 











isn’t he—and you 
without 


A dog is taxed, 
wouldn’t stand for taxation 
representation, would you? 


Prison Visitor—Wouldn’t you like 
to be something better than a pick- 
pocket? 


Convict—Yes, I would, madam. But 
wot’s de use? I hain’t never had no 
chanst. I ain’t got de eddication to 
be a bond salesman. 


Gumboil—Isn’t it about time 
and Cutie got married? 
Bilgewater—I can’t support a 1935 


you 





wife on a 1913 salary, can I? 
She—Why, women have been fa- 
mous for ages. 


He—Yes, | know—untold ages. 


Young Bride (to grocer, timidly)— 
Isn’t 25 cents a little high for chick- 
ens? The man across the street ad- 
vertises them for 23 cents. 

Grocer—Do his chickens have the 
feet on? 

Bride—No. 

Grocer—Well, that explains it. 
When we sell a fowl we give you the 


whole fowl. We wouldn’t think of 
cheating you. 
oe 
UNCLE TOM REAL SLAVE 
Uncle Tom, the central figure of 
Harriett Beecher Stowe’s famous 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, was a real slave 
who later escaped to Dresden, On- 
tario, Canada, where he became a 
preacher and where he was buried. 
During his flight the fugitive, whose 
real name was Josiah Hensen, stayed 
10 days on the property of Charles 
Morse, a brother to the inventor, and 
in conversation with the family often 
spoke of “litthe Eva” and “Missy 
Mary.” His autographed picture is 
now a part of the rare book collec- 
tion of the Library of Congress. 


NOVELTIES 


SOLID SILVER AND LEATHER watch fob. Send dol- 
lar bill to Moores. Box 182A, East Fairhaven, Mass. 


NURSERY STOCK 


WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best va- 

rieties. Peach Trees low as 5c. Grapevines 3c. 
Shrubs 10c. Evergreens 25c. 64-page Catalog Free. 
Benton County Nursery, Box 511, Rogers, Arkansas 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE LARGE com- 

mercial possibilities. Write immediately for infor- 
mation on how to proceed and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien and Hyman Berman, 698-R Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Reasonable Terms. Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 703. Washington, D. C. 


__SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED: Man to start in business selling “widely 
known products to satisfied consumers. 
line. Largest company; established 1889. 
ings. No capital or experience needed. 
free particulars. Rawleigh’s, Box J-1-PAT, 
port, Ill. 
SALESMEN! Earn to $10.00 daily commissions selling 
five months guaranteed shoes for whole family 
Build independent business. Free samples. Moench 
Shoes. 9 Boston. Mass. 


TOBACCO 




















LOOK! "| Lighter, milder smoking ¢ or rich ‘ripe chew- 
ing, two pounds, postpaid, 50c. Riverside Ranch, 
Hazel. Kentucky 





_SCWRITERS SERVICE ee _ 
PUBLISHER WANTS HYMN VERSES. Christmas, 
— Revival, etc. Silva, Box 52, So. Portland, 
aine. 


MARRY RICH Send 10c for photos and P. O. addresses 
of rich and beautiful women who wish to 
marry. JANE FULLER CLUB, Box 1797, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RHEUMATISM 


Relieve and RID yourself of Neuritis, Neuralgia, Arth- 
ritis and tica. Eminent Specialist’ s formula. 
Write for $1.00 treatment free. 

Bioxo Products Co., Dept. P, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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You Get More for Your Money 
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29*5.25-18 
2925 25-19 
3015.25-20 
3)25.25-21 

5.50-17 
28x5.50-18 
29x5.50-19 

6.00-16 

6.00-17 
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31x6.00-19 
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33x6.00-21 
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ine ordered ($3.00 Deposit on 
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Greve Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


THIS FAMOUS BOOK 


Married Love 


The best book on the art of love in mar- 
Over 800,000 copies sold. Telle what N ow 
Only 


| : 
DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 
for pile suffering. 











riage. 
to do to enjoy to the fullest the intimate 


physical relations of married life. Origi- 

nally published at $3.00. Send prepaid for 

only $1.00 plus l5e for mailing and delivery 

charges. Sent in plain wrapper. 
EUGENICS PUB. Co., 

Dept. M2, 317 E. 34th St., N. ¥. C. 





If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 


Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that vou read this. Write toda E. R. 
Page Co., 300-A9 Page Bidg., Marshall ; Mich. 


Prostate Gallorers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for free trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. V-2, _Miami, Oklahoma. 


ASTH iy SINUS @ BRONCHITIS 


HAY FEVER @ Catarrh 


Scientific home treatment designed to treat root of these dis- 
eases. No Narcotics. Offered by practicing physician thirty 
ears. Particulars Free. Write: DR. DA’ FRIEDMA ° 
ept. BE, 6425 Hollywood Bivd., Hellywoo Hollywood, Calif. 


TAKE OURPICK 
=) 


ANY FIVE$ 
112 


Woman's World 
Mother's Home _—™ 
Cloverleaf Amer 
IN ALL 
SAVE 
o7 of 
East. 30% 50% 


Household —— 
Geod 
Gentlewoman Magazine 
Home Circle 
The Farm Journal 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines in 
this club rmitted. Magazines MUST all go to one 
address. ark an X before the five magazines of 
your choice. Cut out this ad and mail with your name, 





Illustrated Mechan 

Home Arts Nicalecratt 
Home Friend 

Poultry Tribune 


Country Home 
Leghorn Werld 
Everybody's witty Journ 
American Posen © rnal 

and only $1.50 (currency, coin or stamps if 
you wish) and receive these five magazines and 
Pathfinder each ir one year. 
THE PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Can You Find I0 Faces 
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Answer Quick! Get the Opportunity to ... 


Winr'? 








250% 


or Buick Sedan and *1,250° Cash! 


Here’s a lot of cash for someone. Would you like to have it? We are 
oing to pay over $5,000.00 in y,-- prizes. Can you find ten of the hid- 
en faces in the picture? Look sharply and mark the faces you find, Then 
fill in the coupon, mail quick, and you will receive to win as 
much as 00. Some one, maybe you, will receive a new Buick Sedan 
and if $1,250.00 cash besides or, if all cash is preferred, $2,250.00. 
Surely you would like to have this magnificent prize, Think what you 
could do with all this money at one time. It wo come in pretty handy 


Send No Money — 


Study the picture of the country road and see if mer 
can find ten of the hidden faces. Sharp eyes may find 
them. Some of them look straight at you, some are up- 
side down, others are sidewise. k for them in the 
clouds, tree, around the dog’s legs, in the bushes, etc. It 
is not as easy as some people may think, Don’t give up 
—keep looking and you may find them. Mark the faces 
you find and send to me quick with the coupon, 


Proof That Prizes are Paid 


Thousands of dollars have already been awarded to 
=. happy prize winners in simi distributions by 
G. F. Stayton in other companies. W. H. Hardy, 
of Kansas, won 7: rs.. Sophie Griesser, of 
Penn,, won ap rs, Georgia A. Johns, of 
Ky., won ere Mrs. Geo. Schlegel, of New 
York, won 3 G. Giebink, of Michigan, won 

and Edna Mahoney, of Illinois, won $500.00 
Scores of others have won big cash prizes. 

Think of it! Now thousands and thousands 
of dollars to be paid to new prize winners. Our Com- 
pany is reliable and if yes are declared first prize 
winner, you take absolutely no risk, according to plan 
which your answer brings, then you get new Buick 8 
Sedan and if prompt $1,250.00 besides or $2,250.00 
if all cash is preferred. 

We belong to the Chamber of Commerce of Des 
Moines. We bank at one of the largest banks in the 
state of Iowa—the Central National Bank. The mone 
to pay all of the prizes is all ready on special dopesit 
for that purpose. 

Send in the coupon and we will send you the oppor- 
Robert C. Rick tunity to win the $2,250.00 First Grand Prize. on’t 
Penncyivenia put it off until tomorrow. De it teday--Right now. 


SEND ANSWER QUICK 


Remember send mot one penny with your answer. All do now is 
to find tem faces if you can and mail the coupon. Send coupon right 
away. ‘Three prominent and reliable judges will see that the prizes are 
awarded honestly and promptly. Thousands of dollars in special cash 
rewards, Over 100 grand prizes in all and many special prizes. 


PTT] PRIZE MONEY NOW IN BANK 


The money to pay — is on cposat 
Moines 
CASH 






Sophie A. Griesser 
Pennsylvania 


deposit in the big, strong 

Hurry! Just mark the faces P es find and 
send the coupon right away. his will get 
you the opportunity to win $2,250.00 First 
Grand Prize. Someone wins on our plan— 
maybe you. Mail your coupon quick. Don’t 
delay. Do it today. 


FOR = G. F. STAYTON, Pres. Dept. 2-8 
2 SEE 1912 Grand Ave. Des Moines, lowa 


ht now, wouldn’t it? We want everywhere to have the oppor- 
Hi to share in this paid roe hd of money. Besides the Fir 
Grand Prize of $2,250.00 including promptness, there are 100 other big, 
rand prizes. The Second Grand ze is a DeLuxe Chevrolet Master 
a or $750.00 cash. Third Grand Prize is DeLuxe Ford V-8 Sedan or 
$600.00 cash. Fourth Grand Prize is $150.00 cash and many others 
Thousands of dollars in special cash rewards. Mail your answer on the 


Just Mail Coupon 


You will receive the Buick 8 Sedan and if prompt, $1,250.00 cash besides 
or if all cash is preferred, you get $2,250.00, if you win first prize accord 
ing to the plan which the answer will bring. Send your answer quick. 
Don’t delay. There is a $1,250.00 cash ize for promptness if declared 
first prize winner, Mail this coupon today. 

Oh boy! What you could do with $2,250.00 cash all at one time. Think 
of the joy of having the money to provide the better things of life. Nev 
clothes, furniture, bills paid, a new home, education, travel, etc. Nothing 
hard to do now. But act quick, 

Hurry—mark the faces = find. Just mail the coupon if you can find 
ten hidden faces. This will bring you the opportunity to win the $2,250.00 


There are over 100 Grand Prizes in all—besides many Special Prizes. 
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